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IN Francis Crawford Burkitt, who died in his seventy-first year 
early on the morning of May 11, after a stroke the night but one 
before from which he did not recover consciousness, the University 
of Cambridge lost, to use the words of the obituary notice in The 
Times of Monday, May 13, ‘one of the most distinguished 
Divinity Professors she has ever had’ and ‘one of her most vivid 
and attractive personalities’. No one can read much of what he 
wrote without feeling that he is in contact with a personality as 
well as a mind of unusual acumen and equipment. The personal 
characteristics that marked his work are of more than ordinary 
interest and significance. They are touched on in the obituary 
notice, in additional notes in subsequent numbers of Zhe Times 
(May 14 and 15), and in an article in 7he Guardian (May 17) 
under the title ‘A Lay Theologian’. The memoir which the 
British Academy will publish may attempt to give a more com- 
plete picture of the man. For all his years and learning he died 
young, and to those who knew him he will always have a place 
among their brightest and happiest memories. Here we are 
concerned only with a dispassionate estimate of the contribution 
to theological studies made by one of the foremost, fullest, and 
most productive scholars of his generation in the world-wide 
commonwealth of scientific ‘ theology’ as the study is understood 
to-day. 

To the JOURNAL his death involves a peculiarly intimate loss. 
From its beginning in 1899 no volume, scarcely even a number, 
has been without some contribution from him, except for the 
three years when he was on war work at his own charges with 
the Y.M.C.A. in France. Though he wrote occasional articles for 
other periodicals, foreign as well as English, the JOURNAL has 
been the channel by which much of his most illuminating work 
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has been made known. The JOURNAL without Burkitt cannot 
be the JOURNAL it has been. Apart from his own contributions 
he was always at hand and willing to read an article offered by 
some one else and allay or confirm an editor's qualms about its 
value. ‘I must ask Burkitt about that’ was a constant ‘ uprise’, 
and often instead of the mere ‘yes’ or ‘no’ that was requested 
there would come a reasoned reply, with documentary evidence, 
in the unfailingly careful script. 

That to the end there was no failing of mental power and grip 
is shewn by the Note on the Diatessaron and the review of the 
papyrus Fragments of an Unknown Gospel, which were written in 
the weeks before the stroke and are published in this number 
(pp. 255 and 302) with deepest regret that nothing more from his 
pen can be looked for in the JOURNAL. 

It is hoped to publish in the next number a bibliography, 
classified according to subjects. 

Professor Burkitt’s range was so wide that no single scholar is 
competent of his own knowledge to estimate the value of his work 
as a whole, and a number of his friends have contributed the 
‘appreciations’ of his work in various fields that follow. The 
mere survey of the work of a student and scholar such as Burkitt 
was, with an attempt to estimate his own particular contribution, 
is itself a contribution to the knowledge of each subject that is 
under consideration. It is not an easy task, but the distinguished 
scholars who were invited felt constrained to do it not only 
honoris but also pietatis causa. Dom Connolly, for example, 
writes that he took it as a singular favour to be asked to contri- 
bute the section on the Syriac studies of one whom he had known 
as a friend for forty years. If subjects sometimes overlap a little 
and judgements are not quite the same, the total estimate of 
Professor Burkitt’s contribution may be the more trustworthy. 

As the basis of all his work was minutely careful study of texts 
and languages, the first place is given to his achievements in this 
field, which led him to some of his discoveries and conclusions 
on questions of the history of early Christianity. Next come 
estimates of his work on the Old Testament and the Gospels, 
with appreciations from two distinguished Jewish scholars, and 
these are followed by estimates of his contributions to the history 
of Christian worship and forms of liturgy and of the Franciscan 
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movement. Even so the bibliography of his writings will shew 
that not all the subjects he dealt with are included. 


(a) Textual Criticism (Latin in particular) 


Professor Burkitt was indisputably the greatest New Testa- 
ment textual critic of our time. He owed this position partly to 
his extensive knowledge of Biblical languages, partly to the 
extraordinary clarity of his judgement. He had a wonderful 
power to distinguish the important from the unimportant, and 
was therefore able to bring into relief the really significant 
elements in each type of text. Most critics have known either 
Greek and Latin or Oriental languages. He had an excellent 
command of both branches, and thus could see the problem as a 
whole. But even this unique combination would not have been 
enough, had it not been fortified by a thorough knowledge of the 
palaeography of these languages. He could, as it were, envisage 
all the stages of the copying of biblical manuscripts throughout 
the ancient world, and when a new piece of evidence was dis- 
covered he could place it in its proper setting at once. He had, 
further, no mean knowledge of Church History, as will be testified 
from a competent quarter, and there is no need to emphasize the 
value of this for the textual critic. 

Without in any way seeking toignore what he did for other biblical 
languages, his contributions to the Syriac and the Latin stand out 
as his greatest achievements. His Evangelion da-Mepharreshe 
(1904) is his greatest work on the one side. Not only do we find 
there a lucid presentation of the character of the Curetonian and 
Sinaitic MSS, but what is I think hardly less important, his proof 
that the Peshitta was not, as had been supposed, a second-century 
work, but found its proper place in the early years of the fifth 
century. The whole history of the text was wonderfully clarified 
by this epoch-making discovery, and readjustment became 


absolutely necessary. 


His Old Latin and the Itala (1896) was, I think, his first 
publication concerning the Latin Bible fer se, and it gave ample 
promise of what was to come. He would have been the first to 
acknowledge the inspiration he derived from Sanday, to whom in 
fact this book is dedicated. But Sanday, for his part, would have 
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been equally ready to confess that his own equipment for dealing 
with such a subject was hardly comparable to Burkitt’s. Every 
part of this little book advanced our knowledge, the use of the 
LXX text of Daniel in Latin writers, the proof that Codex 
Colbertinus (c) is ‘ African’ at the end of St Luke, the discussion 
of the meaning of the word ‘Itala’ in St Augustine, &c. The 
admirable edition of The Rules of Tyconius, an earlier work, has 
of course a value of its own for the biblical critic also. His 
general article in the Encyclopedia Biblica on the whole problem 
of the textual criticism of the New Testament contained a great 
deal of first-hand work, and has been of immense value. It 
remains, I think, his only statement covering the ground com- 
pletely. Among his neatest pieces of work I should myself count 
his proof in the first volume of the JOURNAL that the mysterious 
Brixianus (/) of the Gospels is really half of a bilingual manu- 
script, of which the other half was Gothic, and that the Latin side 
is not a precursor of the Vulgate, but a Vulgate text modified by 
the help of the Gothic. His minute knowledge of the Old Latin 
enabled him to fix 4 (Veronensis) as the most central manuscript 
of the European Old-Latin family. Along with C. H. Turner he re- 
studied & (Bobiensis) and discovered some important corrections to 
be made in Wordsworth’s reports.’ It is not out of place to refer 
at this point to his exquisite penmanship, which deservedly found 
a place in a published volume of examples of modern scholarly 
handwriting. Not only was his English script of extraordinary 
neatness, but his power to imitate the writing of ancient MSS 
was almost uncanny. 

Though a leading authority on the Old Latin, he devoted much 
time to the study of the Vulgate also. In this connexion his 
penetrating criticism of Dom Quentin’s methods in editing the 
Octateuch will not soon be forgotten, and his contributions to 
the text of other Old Testament books, whether in special articles, 
or in the course of reviewing other men’s books, were always of 
the highest value. In connexion with the Vulgate the special 
attention he gave to the early days, as shewn in the De Consensu 
Evangelistarum and the Speculum of St Augustine, was very 
much needed. But his attention did not stop there, as his interest 


1 The Gospel History and tts Transmission clearly shews the importance of textual 
criticism for the solution of the synoptic problem. 
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in the work of Dr Glunz shews. His consent to supervise the 
publication of the remaining parts of the Wordsworth and White 
Vulgate from Philippians onwards was more than gratifying to all 
who were concerned, and not the least loss that we have sustained 
by his death is the removal of his guiding hand at this critical 
stage of the publication. 

This is a very inadequate account of what Burkitt has done. 
His valuable help was always at the disposal of other workers, 
irrespective of race or church. As far back as Igo1, on the 
advice of our common friend, Armitage Robinson, I called on 
him, and received the first stimulus to devote myself to these 
fascinating studies ; and since that time his manifold encourage- 
ment and kindness have never failed me. 

A. SOUTER. 


(b) Syriac Studies 


F. C. Burkitt’s first single-handed publications, his critical 
edition of the Book of Rules of the early African writer, Tyconius 
(1894), and Zhe Old Latin and the Itala (1896), were connected 
with the Latin versions of the Bible. These studies will doubt- 
less receive from another hand the attention they deserve ; they 
are mentioned here as an indication of the experience and equip- 
ment in the domain of textual criticism which their author could 
bring to the work which is unquestionably his most enduring 
achievement, his great edition of the Old Syriac Gospels, In that 
edition his earlier Syriac studies had their centre and their incen- 
tive, and other Syriac publications of his which preceded or 
accompanied it were in the main either directly preparative to it 
or by-products from his preliminary investigations; and those 
investigations embraced nothing less than a searching enquiry 
into the authorship or the date, and so into the evidential value, 
of all known Syriac documents claiming to be earlier than the 
second quarter of the fifth century, and an examination of not a 
few others of later date. It seems proper therefore to speak in 
some detail of the origin and course of this undertaking. 


Burkitt’s work on the Old Syriac version of the Gospels had 
its starting-point in the discovery of the now famous Sinai palim- 
psest. Early in the year 1892 those learned and intrepid ladies, 
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Mrs Lewis and her sister Mrs Gibson, found themselves at the 
Convent of St Catherine on Mount Sinai, whence long before had 
come the great Codex 8 of the Greek Bible. On being shewn 
a palimpsest the upper writing of which contained the lives of 
women saints, Mrs Lewis could see that the under writing was 
that of an ancient copy of the Gospels in Syriac, but could not 
read enough to enable her to judge of the character of the text. 
With the aid of her sister she photographed the whole book, and 
the plates (or films ?) were brought to Cambridge. In Mrs Lewis’s 
words: * During the process of development the first pages were 
shewn to several Syriac scholars, whose eyes were, like my own, 
not sufficiently keen to read between the lines of writing in the 
photographs ; but presently more favourable specimens appeared, 
and in the month of July, 1892, some of these were deciphered 
by Professor Bensly and Mr F. C. Burkitt, and were pronounced 
by them to belong to a version nearly allied to the so-called 
Curetonian, which has hitherto been known only from a single 
imperfect copy.’ In the following year a fresh expedition to 
Mount Sinai was undertaken, the members of the party being 
Mrs Lewis and Mrs Gibson, Professor and Mrs Bensly, Mr and 
Mrs Burkitt, and Mr Rendel Harris, who had visited the Convent 
in 1889 and discovered there the Syriac version of the Apology of 
Aristides. About six weeks were spent by the men of the party 
in deciphering and transcribing the palimpsest, and further photo- 
graphs were taken. Later the transcripts were again revised by 
the aid of the photographs, and the results were published at 
Cambridge in 1894 (The Four Gospels in Syriac from the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest). In that edition, the pages and lines of which 
correspond to those of the MS, each page is signed with the 
initials of the transcriber responsible for it; whence it can be 
seen how large was Burkitt’s share in the editio princeps of this 
celebrated MS. But in reality it was larger than thus appears, 
for Professor Bensly died two days after his return to England, 
and his portion of the work was entrusted by his widow to 
Mr Burkitt to be revised for publication (vide F.C. B.’s Notes on 
p. xXxxix). 


The production of a standard edition of the Old Syriac Gospels 
would appear to have been undertaken by Burkitt shortly after 
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the death of Professor Bensly, and hence the preparation for it 
must have occupied him—though by no means to the exclusion 
of other studies—for fully ten years. In his Preface to the edition 
he thus explains its origin: ‘ Professor Bensly had been for many 
years contemplating a new issue of the “Curetonian Gospels”, and 
on the discovery of the Sinai MS it seemed as if the man most 
fitted for the work of preparing a critica] edition of our greatly 
increased material was on the spot and ready to doit. But to 
the grief of all students of Oriental literature he died immediately 
after his return from Sinai in 1893, and when the present Dean of 
Westminster [Dr Armitage Robinson] entrusted me with the 
work which Professor Bensly had undertaken for Jerts and 
Studies | found that I had to begin from the very beginning. Of 
Professor Bensly’s projected edition of the “ Curetonian” nothing 
tangible remained after his death but his copy of Cureton’s edition 
containing an incomplete recollation of the MS. There were no 
notes, no specimens of a new translation, no sketches of Prolego- 
mena. Bensly’s unrivalled familiarity with Syriac literature and 
the methods of Syriac translators would have given his edition, 
had he lived to complete but a portion of it, a unique value. But 
so far as we can discover, this store of learning perished with 
him.’ That the edition did not eventually appear in Texts and 
Studies was occasioned by the page dimensions of that series, 
which were found to be inadequate for so large a book. 

‘I found that I had to begin from the very beginning. —The 
task before the young editor was not merely to present in the 
best manner possible the text of the two MSS of the ‘Old Syriac’, 
the Curetonian (C), and the Sinaitic (S), but to investigate the 
history of the version which these two MSS, in spite of their 
many differences, were seen to represent ; and above all it was 
necessary to determine the relation of this version to the text of 
the Gospels in the ‘ Peshitta’ or Syriac Vulgate (Pesh.), and if 
possible to establish the date of Pesh., or at least of its earliest 
attestation. ‘ The Peshitta N. T.’, he wrote in 1901, ‘is the sheet- 
anchor of the defenders of the Greek 7ertus Receptus: it is the 
great obstacle in the way both to the disciples of Westcott and 
Hort and to those who champion what are called “ Western” 
texts.’ He had just said: ‘the date we assign to the Peshitta New 
Testament largely depends upon the view we take of S. Ephraim’s 
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relation to this version. The words are from the first page of a 
book now to be mentioned. 


It was to settle once and for all the question of St Ephraim’s 
relation to the Peshitta that Burkitt, in 1901, contributed to 
Texts and Studies an essay entitled ‘ The.Gospel Quotations of 
S.Ephraim’. At that date it was widely believed that St Ephraim 
had used the Peshitta text, which even Dr Hort placed between 
250 and 350 A.D.—and St Ephraim died in 373. In order to test 
this opinion it was necessary in the first place to have a corpus 
of certainly genuine works of St Ephraim, and to shew that others 
attributed to him were either certainly spurious or lacked trust- 
worthy attestation. Accordingly, after providing an invaluable 
analytical Index to the Roman edition of St Ephraim’s works, 
with indication of the MSS, early or late, in which each piece is 
to be found, Burkitt next drew up a list of the saint’s writings 
which are attested by MSS earlier than the Mohammedan 
invasions of the seventh century. ‘ This’, he says, ‘may not be 
a complete list of the genuine extant works of S. Ephraim, but 
there can be little doubt that all those which are included are 
genuine... . Together they make up a considerable mass of 
writing, certainly enough to settle the question whether S. Ephraim 
used the Peshitta text of the Gospels’ (p. 25). He then proceeded 
to examine the Gospel quotations and allusions found in these 
works. Of the result there could be no doubt: St Ephraim’s text 
was not that of the Peshitta; and it follows that, if writings 
ascribed to him in later MSS can be shewn to use Pesh., that 
alone is enough to render them suspect. 


But to prove that St Ephraim did not quote from Pesh. was 
not at once to prove that that version did not exist in his day. 
Like Aphraates before him he habitually used the Diatessaron, 
upon which he wrote a commentary, and a clear instance has 
hardly yet been alleged of his quoting from any version of the 
Four Gospels, though he shews that he was acquainted with the 
‘ four volumes’ and refers Joh. i 3 to St John by name. Still his 
elimination as a witness to Pesh. was of great importance, for it 
brought ‘the evidence of the third and fourth centuries into line 
with certain indications of the early fifth century the significance 
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of which had hitherto been obscured. What in all reasonable 
probability is the true story of the Syriac Vulgate, so far at least 
as concerns the Gospels, was told by Burkitt in a volume entitled 
Early Eastern Christianity (the St Margaret’s Lectures for 1904). 
It was a happy coincidence, whether designed or not, that these 
Lectures appeared in the same year as his edition of the Old 
Syriac Gospels, for they give in semi-popular form the results 
of his long study of the early Syriac-speaking Christian com- 
munities and their literature, and thus provide a welcome historical 
background to some of the more technical discussions in the 
larger work. The second Lecture, ‘The Bible in Syriac ’, deals 
in due course with the Peshitta and its origin, which is traced to 
Rabbula, bishop of Edessa from 411 to 435 A.D. Among the 
many reforming activities of that great prelate his biographer 
and disciple records that ‘ he translated by the wisdom of God 
that was in him the New Testament from Greek into Syriac, 
because of its variations, exactly as it was’. And in one of his 
Canons Rabbula himself writes: ‘Let priests and deacons have 
a care that in all churches the Separate Gospels (Evangelion 
da-Mépharréshe) be kept and read.’ We can hardly fail to 
identify these copies of the ‘Separate Gospels’ with Rabbula’s 
own new translation. Considering, then, that before his time 
there is no sure trace of the Peshitta text, that soon after his 
death quotation from it is the rule, that it is found as the received 
text among Nestorians and Monophysites alike, and that MSS 
of it (from the latter half of the fifth century and onward) present 
hardly any variation, Burkitt’s conclusion seems inevitable: ‘ For 
these reasons, therefore, I identify the “ translation ” spoken of by 
Rabbula’s biographer with the Peshitta itself. I regard it as a 
version prepared by him or under his immediate direction, and I 
understand the use of it to have been enforced during his tenure 
of the See of Edessa’ (p. 58). But it is pointed out that what the 
new version was designed to replace was not any earlier divergent 
texts of the Four Gospels, such as C and S, which had but a 
limited currency, but the Diatessaron of Tatian, which was used 
by Aphraates and St Ephraim, which in the fourth-century 
Doctrine of Addai is synonymous with ‘the Gospel’, and which 
was still in wide circulation in the time of Theodoret (bishop of 
Cyrrhus 423-457), who removed more than 200 copies of it from 
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churches of his diocese and replaced them with copies of the Four 
Gospels. 

Of the remaining Lectures in Early Eastern Christianity, 
which is altogether a most attractive and instructive book, there 
is no room to speak here. I must mention, however, that I still 
protest, as I protested thirty years ago, against what I regard as 
the paradoxical view put forward in the fourth Lecture (on 
* Marriage and the Sacraments’), where it is represented, on the 
authority of Aphraates, that until at least the middle of the fourth 
century Baptism among the Eastern Syrians at large was with- 
held from married persons and those intending to marry: ‘ The 
Christian community, therefore, according to Aphraates, consists 
of baptized celibates’, &c. (p. 127). This I believe to be a mis- 
reading of Aphraates, and of the early history of (Catholic) 
Christian asceticism.! 


The edition of the Old Syriac Gospels was published at 
Cambridge in 1904 under the title Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, 
with the sub-title ‘The Curetonian Version of the Four Gospels, 
with the readings of the Sinai Palimpsest and the early Syriac 
Patristic evidence edited, collected and arranged’. The book 
was to be classical, and it is evident that the author had deter- 
mined that the form should be worthy of the contents; for it 
appeared in two quarto volumes which by their large type, 
generous spacing and margins, and clear arrangement offer the 
reader every possible help and attraction. It will remain as a 
monument not merely of industry and careful scholarship, but of 
the individual genius of its author, whom it would entitle to fame 
if it were his only work. 

The first volume, of 556 pages, contains the text faced by a 
literal English translation, with an apparatus in duplicate—that 
under the text being repeated in English, so far as necessary and 
feasible, under the translation. Where C is wanting, S provides 
the text ; where both MSS are extant, the readings of S are given 
in the apparatus, together with the early patristic evidence. As 
a In the Journat for July 1905 (vi 522) I submitted a different reading of the 
evidence of Aphraates. Burkitt replied in the next number (vii 10), now claiming 
St Ephrairh in support. A year later (viii 41) I gave from St Ephraim a series of 


passages in which he speaks in a normal way of marriage and taxes Marcion with 
his rejection of it. 
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regards this latter, however, it is to be observed that very little 
of it is direct evidence for the Old Syriac version : the chief sources 
are Aphraates and St Ephraim, and their quotations are mainly 
from the Diatessaron. What the patristic evidence makes clear 
is that there was a close agreement in translation—wording— 
between the Old Syriac and the Diatessaron, and no influence of 
the Peshitta upon either. The second volume, of 322 pages, 
contains ‘ Introduction and Notes’, and provides everything 
possible in the way of prolegomena, though in one department 
not everything that the author could have desired ; for when all 
has been said the external history of the Old Syriac version 
remains very obscure. In the fourth century it would appear to 
have been little in use and to have been consulted chiefly by the 
learned for purposes of comparison with the Diatessaron. 

The title Evangelion da-Mepharreshe is not self-explanatory, 
and is apt at first rather to mystify. The reason for its adoption, 
and the extended sense in which it is employed (now to the 
exclusion of the Peshitta), is explained only in the middle of the 
second volume (p. 177). The title is justified by the fact that it 
is found in both copies of the Old Syriac Gospels, at the beginning 
of C and the end of S. It means ‘ Gospel of the Separated’ (sc. 
books, or perhaps evangelists) and was in use at an early date to 
distinguish the full translation of the Four Gospels from the 
Diatessaron, which in turn was styled in Syriac Evangelion da- 
Mehallete, ‘Gospel of the Mixed’.' Had the Diatessaron 
survived in use, the term ‘ Gospel of the Separated’ might have 
passed over to the Peshitta itself; and indeed Rabbula, in his 
Canon mentioned above, evidently uses it of the Peshitta. 


Of Burkitt’s other Syriac publications it is necessary to speak 
more briefly, nor can a full list be given of his many shorter notes 
in this JOURNAL or elsewhere. 

In 1896 he was part-editor of some Palestinian Syriac frag- 
ments in Anecdota Oxoniensia (Semitic Series I ix) ; and in 1901 
he gave in the JOURNAL (ii 174) a valuable ‘survey of ‘ Christian 
Palestinian Literature’, with a bibliography of the Palestinian 
Syriac texts published by that date. 


1 The early Syriac translation of Eusebius (H. £. iv 29) explains ‘ Diatessaron’ 
by the gloss, ‘that is, Gospel of the Mixed’. 
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Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire (Cambridge, 
1899) is a print of two lectures delivered at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Much of the matter of these lectures is embodied, some- 
times verbally, in the later series Early Eastern Christianity, 
already referred to. 

In a paper entitled ‘ The original language of the Acts of 
Judas Thomas’ (/.7.S. i 280: 1900) Burkitt proved (at least I 
think so) that the Syriac form of these third-century Acts is 
original and the Greek a translation. The conclusion was of 
importance, for, as he was afterwards to shew, the Gospel 
references in the Syriac imply the use of a pre-Vulgate version of 
the Four Gospels, to which the Acts are therefore the earliest 
direct witness. 

Burkitt did not aspire to be a poet ; but his control of English 
verse form is proved by his two translations of the famous Gnostic 
Hymn of the Soul, incorporated in the Acts of Judas Thomas, 
which he and others would ascribe to the Syrian poet, philosopher, 
and heretic, Bardesanes. The first version, 7ke Hymn of Bar- 
daisan, printed separately in 1899, attempts to reproduce the metre 
of the original. The second is to be found, with a discussion of the 
date and authorship of the Hymn, at the end of Early Eastern 
Christianity. This is a fine and remarkably faithful rendering 
in dignified hexameters of the one really great Syriac poem, and 
deserves to be better known to students of English literature.’ 

The Syriac Forms of New Testament Proper Names (‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy ’ vol. v,1912) is an enlightening 
study of a subject which presents several obscure problems. If 
the suggestions offered fail in some cases to carry conviction, that 
is because the gaps in the evidence reduce us perforce to guessing. 
The Greek and Syriac forms of the name Nazareth are perhaps 
the chief crux of all. 

Two years after the publication by Dr Rendel Harris of the 
Odes of Solomon in Syriac, and when the excitement caused by 
the recovery of these early Christian hymns was at its height, 
Professor Burkitt discovered at the British Museum a second and 


1 It may be mentioned that I have a letter in which the author points out that 
three of his hexameters have only five feet, and should be thus corrected :—Stanza v 
line 4, ‘ None in the land did I see’; xvi 3, ‘Not less alike were they’; xvi 4, 
‘ Bringing my Robe, each singly marked’. 
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much earlier MS containing nearly two thirds of the collection. 
A collation of this MS with the text of Dr Harris was given by 
him in this JOURNAL (xiii 372, 1912). The discovery was purely 
accidental; but it is usually the right people who make these 
happy finds! I seem to remember his telling me that at the time 
he was interested in the subject of Astrolabes, and that he under- 
stood there was a diagram of one in this MS (its final sections 
are on astronomical and geographical subjects according to 
Wright’s Catalogue p. 1008). 

Euphemia and the Goth, with the Acts of Martyrdom of the 
Confessors of Edessa (Text and Translation Society, 1913). This 
is a most attractive volume, much of which is quite ‘light reading ’. 
In an Introduction which contains much interesting matter, 
especially on the topography and the churches of Edessa, Burkitt 
defends the substantial ‘historicity ’ of the Acts of Shmona and 
Guria and Habbib. As to the story of Euphemia, he maintains 
against Prof. E. von Dobschiitz that it was composed in Syriac 
and at Edessa, though in one late Syriac MS it is said that the 
story was written at Constantinople by a monk named John. 
Neither he nor von Dobschiitz seems to have noticed the curious 
coincidence that the name of the heroine’s mother, Sophia, and 
her own name answer to the dedications of the two great churches 
on either side of the Bosporus, St Sophia of Constantinople and 
St Euphemia of Chalcedon. It seems possible therefore that the 
story was written at Constantinople, though by a Syrian from 
Edessa. The book, like others of the same series, was printed 
abroad, and by some misadventure a considerable number of 
typographical errors in the English, and a few in the text, escaped 
correction. On page 134 lines 5-6 there is an odd mistransla- 
tion: read there ‘ because she was moved with compassion’ (the 
verb being ea, not eXq,). 

S. Ephraim’s Prose Refutations of Mani, Marcion, and 
Bardaisan vol. ii (Text and Translation Society, 1921) is a book 
that was left unfinished by its gifted author the Rev. C. W. 
Mitchell, who was killed at the front on May 3rd, 1917. He 
had edited the first volume in 1912. As we have comparatively 
little of St Ephraim’s prose writings, these treatises in spite of 
the obscurity of their method and style are of great value ; but 
unfortunately they are fragmentary, for the palimpsest of which 
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they are the under writing is in places quite illegible. On 
Mr Mitchell’s death his papers and proof-sheets were entrusted 
to Professor Burkitt and that very great and meticulously 
accurate Oriental scholar the late Professor A. A. Bevan. In the 
words of Burkitt, who writes the Preface: ‘ About half the Syriac 
text... had been passed for press and printed off ; a good deal 
of the remainder was in type, but only partly corrected, and some 
was still only in MS. About half the translation was made, but 
still needing revision. Professor Bevan and I have therefore com- 
pleted the text and the translation, and I have verified the Syriac, 
as far as my eyes would go, with the Palimpsest in the British 
Museum.’ Besides this, Burkitt supplied a valuable Introductory 
Essay of seventy pages (pp. cxi ff). The book itself is sufficient 
witness to the care bestowed on its preparation. 

To the ‘Proceedings of the British Academy’ vol. xi (1923) 
Burkitt communicated a paper entitled ‘The Early Syriac 
Lectionary System’, in which he gave a translation of what 
appears to be the earliest known Syriac Lectionary for festivals 
and other occasions throughout the year. It is contained ina 
sixth-century MS in the British Museum and had never previously 
been published. A few pages of the MS are unfortunately lost. 

In the last place may be mentioned a Note in this JOURNAL 
(xxix 269, 1928) on ‘ The MSS of “ Narsai on the Mysteries” ’. 
This paper is of considerable importance liturgically, as it goes 
far towards proving (what I had essayed to prove in my Intro- 
duction to The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, in ‘Texts and 
Studies’ 1909) that Homily xvii in Mingana’s edition (which I 
call A) is really by Narsai, or at least by one who could write 
exactly in his very distinctive manner and style. Burkitt has 
shewn that the Homily as it appears in the MSS is ‘edited’ as 
an ancient ‘ classic’—apparently for public reading—and that the 
person to whom it is ascribed in some of the MSS, but who could 
not possibly have written it (a certain Ebed Jesu of the 13th 
century), is probably the editor. The introductory words just 
before the text note that ‘it is in the 2nd metre of Blessed Mar 
Narsai —which is next door to saying that it is by that Father. 


Among the varied accomplishments of this many-gifted scholar 
was that of a consummate calligrapher. Not only did he write a 
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beautifully firm English hand, but he could imitate almost to 
perfection any ancient script—Greek, Latin, Syriac, Armenian, 
Ethiopic, and the like. I have heard a story for the accuracy 
of which I cannot vouch, that as a boy at Harrow he perpetrated 
a ‘fake’ of an old MS fragment which found its way into a glass 
case, until the fraud was confessed. Whatever the truth of that 
may be, it is a fact that the graceful small ‘ Estrangela’ (Syriac) 
type in use at the Cambridge University Press since 1901 
was designed by Burkitt: it first appears that year in his work 
on S. Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel. 


whose Whar Sims os pulmo 


R. H. CONNOLLY. 


(c) Hebrew and Old Testament Studies 
On his Hebrew and Old Testament studies Dr S. A. Cook 


writes as follows: 


Of Burkitt’s multifarious contributions to Hebrew and Old 
Testament studies the one that stands out most conspicuously in 
my mind is the article ‘Text and Versions’, which he wrote for 
the Encyclopaedia Biblica (1903). For its completeness, concise- 
ness, and exposition of the principles of textual criticism this 
masterly survey at once attracted attention, and—I speak only 
for Part II (Part I deals with the New Testament)—it is still 
without an equal. Of course it can be supplemented in many 
places, and in his miscellaneous notes in the JOURNAL and else- 
where Burkitt himself amplified it. Thus, Wellhausen’s well-known 
‘ restoration ’"—as he calls it—of the original text of 2 Kings xix 
26 sq. (= Isa. xxxvii 27 sq.), more fully handled in the now long- 
defunct Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology (xxiv, 
1902, pp. 216 sqq.), was subsequently discussed anew in the 
JOURNAL (xxxiv 369). Also, Dr Hayman’s ‘too little known’ 
emendation of Deut. xxxiii 21 comes up again in the JOURNAL 
(xxxv 68: cf. the reference to it 2d. p. 441). It was characteristic 
of Burkitt to keep in mind the claims of earlier scholars: thus 
he recalls Hoonacker’s theory of the divine name Yahu (Journ. 
of Bibl, Lit., 1925, pp. 353 sqq.) and G. Hoffmann’s interpretation 
of a certain obscure Aramaic inscription (/.7.S. xxi 340). 
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Of the many examples that could be cited of Burkitt’s textual 
criticism, perhaps the most valuable illustration is afforded by 
his detailed review of a curious Hebrew MS, in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, edited by the late Mr H. W. Sheppard 
(J.7.S. xxii, 1921, 165-172). The MS is remarkable for its numer- 
ous unusual variant readings which, the Editor suggested, might 
represent a very early type of text before the Massoretic Text 
was fixed. But Burkitt’s knowledge of palaeographical and textual 
data enabled him to demonstrate that almost all the readings were 
unimportant and that the few that were really of interest did not 
support Mr Sheppard’s view—one swallow, in fact, did not make 
a summer. The review is a model of criticism, which Hebrew 
students should study. 

A rather similar question had arisen previously in connexion 
with the ‘ Nash Papyrus’, the unique Hebrew fragment contain- 
ing the Decalogue and the Shema, and now in the University 
Library. Was it Pre-Massoretic? Burkitt, who had been as 
invaluable as he was unselfish in helping me with the palaeo- 
graphical and textual difficulties, discussed separately the charac- 
ter of the text.' Ina piece of careful reasoning, he argued to the 
conclusion that although the text of the fragment is Pre- or 
Non-Massoretic, the Massoretic Text—gud text—was to be pre- 
ferred. From the M.T. we can explain the Nash Papyrus, but 
not the reverse: the papyrus represents certain popular tendencies, 
the M.T. the ‘ archaistic scholarship of the Scribes’. 

Typical of his originality and resourcefulness was the use he 
made of transliterations in Greek and Syriac. A beginning was 
made in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 
xxiv (1902) 143 sqq., in an extremely suggestive study of certain 
Greek transliterations of Babylonian (or Accadian as it is now 
called) ; and it is still fresh in our minds how the use of @ and 
not m to represent the Semitic » served to throw light upon the 
variant Greek forms of the name Capernaum.? Syriac transcrip- 
tions, in turn, were shown to be of more than academic impor- 
tance, and in a paper to the British Academy (24 Jan. 1912) he 
discussed the extent to which the Syriac translators of the New 
Testament recognized the Semitic original of the names which 

1 Jewish Quarterly Review xv 392-408, cf. xvi 559 sq. 
2 J.T.S. xxxiv (1933) 389 and note. 
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lay before them in Greek. Among other conclusions he was 
able to say that, ‘when minutely examined, the Syriac Version, 
even in its oldest form, shews, like all other monuments of 
Christianity, the great chasm that separates the second-century 
Christian Church from Palestinian life before the Destruction ot 
Jerusalem’. Nor is this all, for when in recent years the problem 
of the origin of Mandaism began to be keenly discussed, Burkitt 
could point out that the Mandaean terms which might seem to 
suggest a knowledge of the Hebrew language or of Jewish 
tradition, instead of being derived from some Jewish or Palestinian 
sect, whether heretical or orthodox, were demonstrably derived 
from the Syriac transliterations in the Peshitta of the Old Testa- 
ment.! The argument was perfectly conclusive. 

It would take up too much space even to enumerate some of 
the more conspicuous examples of Burkitt’s well-stocked and 
resourceful mind.? In the field of Old Testament criticism 
attention may be directed to his clever explanation of Gen. x 
8-10 (/.7.S. xii 280 sq.), based on a newly edited Sumerian 
tablet. Not so well known as it should be is his translation of 
the greater part of Ecclesiastes in the style of the quatrains 
of Omar Khayyam.® He held that the more sustained type of 
argument in the book reflected the influence of Greek thought 
and that it was originally in Aramaic—a view which, so far as 
I have noticed, has not been examined. As a specimen of his 
translation I subjoin parts of Eccles. iii 10-15 :— 


‘ This is the Trouble God has given to Men: 
He made all things fair in their Season ; then 
A Sense of Time He gave to us, yet kept 
The Vision of the Whole outside our Ken. 


* Aye, what God wills, that stands for ever fast, 
The Course of things will go on to the last, 
Man cannot add to it or take away ; 
God makes the Future as He made the Past.’ 


1 Church and Gnosis (1932) p. 106 sq.; cf. J.7.S. xxix (1928) 228 sq. 

2 The brilliant conjecture that Taxo in Ass. Mos. ix 1 is Eleazar was published 
long ago in Hastings’s D. B. iii 449 (1900); but, by a bad oversight, it is omitted in 
the almost encyclopaedic Rel. des Judentums (3rd ed. of Bousset by Gressmann, 
1926) p. 232. 

8 Privately printed at Rouen, October 1918, republished by the S.P.C.K., 1922 ; 
see also J.7.S. xxiii 26. 
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Markedly original is his suggestion that Micah vi and vii 
belong to a northern prophecy.' Hence the famous utterance 
(vi 8), the noblest summary of the prophetic message, may have 
been ‘the swan-song of northern Israelite prophecy’. This with 
much else on the essentials of Old Testament prophecy is 
fortunately made generally accessible in an extremely stimulating 
sketch of ‘ the Prophets of Israel’ in the Vew Commentary (1928). 
Most recently of all the figure of Ezekiel seems to have attracted 
him, and in this priest-prophet he saw the coalescence of the 
former rivalry of priestly and prophetic ideas, and a synthesis of 
the conflict between the older Nature Religion and the Social 
Religion of the reformers.” 

But though he wrote less on the Old Testament, behind all 
his work there lay a full knowledge of the course of Biblical 
Criticism. His most ‘popular’ addresses were founded upon 
a close and independent study of the great questions. It is 
interesting to recall that in some important matters he agreed 
with Kennett, the first of whose pupils he was (1886); thus, he 
accepts a sixth-century date for the dook of Deuteronomy.’ On 
the other hand he dissents as regards the meaning to be attached 
to the prophets’ attitude to ritual. He lived through the years 
when Old Testament criticism was fighting its way; and at 
Church Congresses and elsewhere he took an active part in 
interpreting the chief critical views. But he came to feel ever 
more keenly that there had been losses; and of the old-time 
stories that have dropped out of ‘our geological manuals and 
our primers of Ancient History’ he says, ‘I am not one of those 
who think this is a matter of no consequence for the present and 
the future of the Christian faith’. We need ‘a reconstruction 
and revision of our theological theories about the origin of things, 
including Man’, but, unfortunately, ‘useful reconstruction does 
not make much progress’.* 

Through his son, Mr. Miles Burkitt, he became keenly inter- 

1 Journ, of Bibl, Lit. xlv (1926) 159-161. This has not escaped Lindblom Micha 
(1929) p. 118 sq. 

2 Church and Gnosis ch. v (‘ The Church and the Old Testament’). Burkitt had 
actually promised—after much thought—a paper on Ezekiel for the July meeting of 
the Society for Old Testament Study. 

3 J.T.S. xxii 61 sqq. ; cf. Journ. of Bibl. Lit, x1 (1921) 166. 

* Church and Gnosis p. 126 sq. 
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ested in Pre-History and Archaeology ; and visits to Palestirie 
only convinced him how much we had gained in our knowledge 
of the Holy Land and the Old Testament. Much had been 
gained ; but he felt that we have to pay for it, and more than 
once he lamented the current lack of interest in the Bible and 
Bible Studies.' Yet he knew that much of the interest had 
been and still was more sentimental than intelligent ; and among 
the many pungent observations for which he was famous, especially 
relevant heie is his remark: ‘if the Bible were more read, instead 
of being talked about, I fancy we should not hear quite so much 
about “the noble English of our incomparable Version”’ (/7.7.S. 
xxiii 24). Intelligent interest and a knowledge of the Bible rather 
than of ‘potted’ books about the Bible—these he tried to implant 
in students, old and young, and there must be few men indeed 
who did not gain from him some new light, some fresh stimulus. 

The transition from the reformed religion of Israel, through 
the Apocalyptic literature—in which he was perfectly at home— 
down to the Jewish-Christian conditions in the first century A.D., 
was the field he made his own. The stages from the old more 
or less magical nature-worship which the prophets reformed to 
the definitive separation of Christianity from the religion to 
which it owed so much brought problems upon which he was 
engaged to the very end.? Indeed, even the day before he 
was stricken down he had conducted his Seminar, and in his 
usual manner had held us with his brilliant, witty, fearless, 
reverent, incisive handling of each topic as it arose. 


Mr G. R. Driver, writing independently, bears similar witness. 


Burkitt’s work on the Old Testament consists for the most part 
of scattered articles in Dictionaries of the Bible and papers in 
journals and other learned publications; at the same time he 
published two independent works. 

Of the latter the most important is his edition of the Frag- 
ments of the Book of Kings according to the translation of 

1 e.g. in his address at the Annual Meeting of the British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem (Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 1933, p. 189). 

2 Characteristic of him is his distinction between Greek and Jewish conceptions: 
e.g. the fact that the idea of the reality and eternal significance of Time is part of 


the debt of Christianity to Judaism and not to Greek thought (The Legacy of Israel 
P. 96). 
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Aquila (1897) taken from two scraps of vellum of the fifth or 
sixth century A.D.; this is a palimpsest, having a Hebrew litur- 
gical text of the eleventh century written over the uncial Greek 
text, which Burkitt deciphered with great skill and furnished with 
a number of interesting notes. The text is of considerable im- 
portance, not so much for the interpretation of the Old Testament, 
since only a few verses in 2 Kings xx (xxi) and xxiii are preserved, 
as for the light which it throws on Aquila’s methods of transla- 
tion. The other work, Ecclesiastes rendered into English 
verse (1922), is a slighter work ; for it contains only selections 
of the original work in rhymed stanzas of four lines. It is chiefly 
of interest as an attempt to treat the worldly wisdom of the 
Hebrew sage after the manner of Fitzgerald’s famous translation 
of Omar Khayyam; but it is not altogether successful, largely 
perhaps because the work of the Hebrew sage does not so 
easily lend itself as does that of the Persian poet to such treat- 
ment. 

In the latter class in some ways far the most important of 
Burkitt's articles is the masterly description of ‘Text and Versions’ 
of the Bible in the Encyclopaedia Biblica (1903); this is still a 
useful work, which has perhaps been upset only in occasional 
points by subsequent research, and is likely to remain so for some 
time to come. Another interesting piece of work is the fragment, 
published in Amecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series I ix (1896), 
of Job xxii in the Palestinian Syriac dialect from a manuscript 
in the library of the monastery of St Catherine at Mount Sinai ; 
it shews not only his skill in decipherment but the enterprising 
nature of a mind which did not shrink from the risk of applying 
a chemical preparation to a faded manuscript to bring out the 
writing, an experiment rewarded with complete success, Another 
side of his work is well illustrated by his lecture on apocalypses 
in Judaism and the beginnings of Christianity: a course of 
lectures delivered at Jews’ College (1933), in which he brings out 
their importance both to Jewish and to Christian studies ; thus 
he makes clear that in the Book of Daniel the passionate expecta- 
tion of the end bringing with it the final judgement of God con- 
stitutes in a sense a Jewish attempt to construct a philosophy of 
history and that without some knowledge of these strange docu- 
ments it is impossible to enter into the hopes and fears of the 
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Jewish multitudes which form the background of the Gospels ; 
nor does he fail at the end of his lecture to bring even the study 
of apocalyptic literature into relation with modern life by quoting 
a private letter from Cumont after his departure from Belgium, 
leaving it under the heel of the German invader, to the effect 
that Daniel still offers ‘a vision of hope, a faith in final justice’ 
to those groaning under tyranny and oppression. 

Beside these more or less considerable works, Burkitt published 
also a long succession of articles on problems of interest in various 
learned periodicals, notably in the pages of this JOURNAL. These 
all show the amazing ingenuity of his mind. Sometimes such 
notes are nothing more than words of warning to be careful, for 
example in expecting too much of the Septuagint; sometimes 
brief accounts or collations of newly discovered manuscript frag- 
ments at Monte Cassino or of a palimpsest at Munich; at other 
times he puts forward fresh explanations of old problems such 
as the interpretation of the Psalm of Habakkuk or of the Table 
of Nations in Genesis, or raises anew the question whether the 
Hebrew text of Ecclesiastes is a translation of an originally 
Aramaic document, as he maintains. The most interesting, if 
not the most important, of his articles of this kind are those on 
the Nash Papyrus; this was a papyrus (first published by 
Prof. S. A. Cook) edited by Prof. Burkitt in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (vol. xv pp. 392-408 and vol. xvi pp. 559-561), who 
assigned it to the first century A.D.; it contains a Hebrew text 
of the Decalogue and the beginning of the Séma‘, which gave 
him the opportunity to make a number of acute remarks on the 
text and especially on the relation of the Massoretic text to that 
of the Septuagint. At the same time the two photographs, 
that in the first shewing the text blacked in with ink and that in 
the second giving it as taken by an improved method of photo- 
graphy, shew how his active mind was never content to rest but 
was always looking out for ways and means to advance beyond 
the position already gained. There are also in this and in other 
journals numerous suggestions for emending the Massoretic text, 
some more but others less successful ; nor is this unlikely in one 
whose fertile mind was continually throwing out new theories on 
every conceivable subject. Lastly, his wide range of reading in 
the literature which has grown up around the Old Testament, and 
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his amazing memory, may be illustrated: he was able immediately 
to refer a recently published explanation of Exodus xxxviii 6, 
put forward by its author as a new discovery, to Bar Hebraeus 
and to show that a supposedly new emendation of two corrupt 
words in Deuteronomy xxxiii 21 had already been made by 
another scholar in a work issued at Cambridge exactly forty 
years ago. 


(d) Zhe Gospels 


Burkitt’s attack on the problem of the textual criticism of the 
Gospels began in the last century. In an Introduction to P. M. 
Barnard’s Clement of Alexandria’s Biblical Text (‘Texts and 
Studies’, 1899) he sounded what, in those days of the dominance 
of the ‘ Neutral’ text, was a: bugle-call summoning to battle: 
* Let us come out of the land of Egypt, which speaks (as Clement’s * 
quotations show) with such doubtful authority, and let us see 
whether the agreement of East and West, of Edessa and Carthage, 
will not give us a surer basis upon which to establish our text of 
the Gospels.’ The possibility adumbrated in these words doubt- 
less stimulated his interest in the Old Latin texts and in the Old 
Syriac (of which something is said above by Dr Souter and Dom 
Connolly). Hence his monumental Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, 
the publication of which was an ‘event’ in the history of Gospel 
textual criticism. 

Burkitt—like other revolutionaries—seems, as evinced by some 
occasional remarks, to have felt some apprehension that he might 
have gone too far in his challenge of the ‘ Neutral’ text; and he 
was prone later on to insist on the excellencies of B, the Vatican 
MS. So much so that some of us at times wondered whether 
there lurked in his subconscious mind the feeling that the great 
work of Westcott and Hort had made the text of this MS 
a Cambridge ‘ institution’, criticism of which was allowable only 
to members of that University. 

His double interest, in the textual and in the historical criticism 
of the Gospels, was brought before the world with the beginning 
of the present century. At an Extension Summer Meeting at 
Cambridge in 1900 he gave the Two Lectures on the Gospels which 
display the freshness and originality that characterized every- 
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thing he wrote on the subject. It is notable that the last number 
of the JOURNAL, published after his death, contains a collection 
of reviews which shew him still at work with all his old vigour 
and acuteness on the same twofold interest. 

In 1906 appeared The Gospel History and its Transmission, 
the most popular and widely read of all his books, which for 
a quarter of a century has been the standard introductory text- 
book on the subject for theological students in this country. 
The most lively sections are those dealing with the ‘literary 
originality ’ and ‘ historical value’ of the Gospel of Mark. 

His continued interest in the Gospels was manifested to every 
reader of the JOURNAL, scarcely a volume of which lacks some 
interesting and original note or review on Gospel text or history. 
His subsequent books, however—7The Earliest Sources for the 
Life of Jesus, Christian Beginnings, and Jesus Christ, an Historical 
Outline—were comparatively short. The last, published in 1932, 
consists in part of a reprint of a chapter on the Life of Jesus in 
a composite work (Christianity in the Light of Modern Know- 
ledge, 1929) and partly of an Epilogue primarily devoted to 
a criticism of the rising German school of ‘form’ critics. Short 
as it is, this Epilogue is much the most telling attack so far 
delivered upon this school. It is notable that in what must be 
almost the latest product of his pen (the review of a piece of 
form-criticism by J. Sundwall in the last number of the JOURNAL) 
he returns to the charge, and once more champions the funda- 
mental historicity of Mark and of the general developement of 
events as portrayed in that Gospel. 

Less attention than it deserves has been given to Burkitt’s 
contribution to the symposium Sz Francis of Assisi, Essays in 
Commemoration 1226-1926, published by the London University 
Press. As long ago as 1910 (in the Oxford Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem) I invited notice to the light thrown on the 
synoptic problem by analogies found in the early sources of 
the Life of St Francis. Since then, these analogies have been 
both multiplied and complicated by fresh discoveries of Franciscan 
documents. Burkitt’s essay (which has behind it his study of 
sources published in vol. iii of F. Ehrle’s Miscellanea) is an 
attempt of the first importance to apply this new material to the 
elucidation of the critical problems of the Gospels. 








| 
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This is not the place for a personal appreciation of the many 
qualities which endeared him as a friend. I cannot, however, 
forbear to record the debt I owe for the numerous corrections 
and suggestions made by him in the course of his careful reading 
of the proofs of my books The Four Gospels and The Primitive 
Church. B. H. STREETER. 


(e) Rabbinic Studies 


Mr. H. Loewe writes: 


What did Burkitt mean to Rabbinic studies? This question 
is capable of two answers. If we understand the question to 
refer to publications, the reply is simple. Burkitt edited no 
texts—unless we include the Nash Papyrus under this heading. 
He wrote no grammar; he compiled no dictionaries. Indeed, 
amazing though his versatility was, he could scarcely have put 
his hand to so specialized a task in a sphere adjacent to his own, 
but not identical with it. Nevertheless, Burkitt had an accurate 
and a comprehensive knowledge of Rabbinics, and he knew how 
to evaluate and use it. He was at home in the subject, and he 
could not merely read and translate, but his keen eye was ever 
conscious of errors, whether in rendering or in application. 
Burkitt’s great merit was his power of assimilating Rabbinic 
material, and applying it properly and in due perspective. He 
was always ready either to supply the appropriate Rabbinic 
background or parallel, or to accept it if brought to his notice, 
irrespective of the result, whether or no it confuted or confirmed 
theories of his own. He was equally quick to discover any flaw 
or misapplication of such material. Cambridge has produced no 
meagre number of Christian scholars of Rabbinics: Spencer, 
Lightfoot, Lowe, Taylor and Mason, Lukyn Williams—still 
happily with us—and many others. Burkitt does not quite fit 
into this class, since Rabbinics was not his main study. But 
his is the merit of co-ordinating Rabbinics and Patristics, of 
regarding both with equal sympathy and with equal criticism. 
To him Rabbinics came naturally : they were not strange, remote, 
and unreal. Nor were they isolated from contemporary thought 
and life. He saw the unbroken chain uniting Amos, Hillel, 
Agqiba, and Maimonides, a chain parallel to John, Paul, Jerome, 
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Augustine, and Aquinas. And just as he recognized the 
characteristics of these two lines of developement, so was he 
able to influence his contemporaries and, above all, his pupils. 
Mainly through him, many theological students have gone out 
into the world better equipped than their fathers in regard to 
the Jewish environment of the New Testament. What G. F. 
Moore did in America, Burkitt accomplished in England. One 
can best estimate Burkitt’s services to Rabbinics by recalling 
the things that were written and said by theologians in the 
Harnack-Schiirer era. Taylor and Mason may have been greater 
Talmudists ; indeed, they were. But their influence was much 
less effective than his. It is hard to think of Cambridge theology 
without Burkitt. One can but trust that Burkitt’s disciples will 
carry on his teaching, in his spirit. 

Again, his synthesis of Rabbinics and Patristics, his objectivity 
and appreciation, were a lesson to Jewish scholars. He caused 
many Jewish students, as well as many Christians who read his 
books, or listened to his occasional addresses to Jewish audiences, 
to understand that Christianity and Judaism had issued from one 
source, and, in spite of great differences, yet aimed at one and 
the same goal. Jewish students always felt in regard to Burkitt 
that he was the same man wherever he spoke. There was never 
an innuendo, never an oditer dictum, which they had to overlook 
or pretend not to have heard. It was not merely that his name 
was among the first on any list of scholars in any attempt to 
foster Jewish scholarship, or in any protest against blood-libels 
or persecutions. Yet more significant, however, is the fact that 
never, by word or jest, by deed or writing, did he depart one 
hairsbreadth from the lofty standard by which his life was 
regulated. A law of truth was in his heart, and no perverseness 
was ever found on his lips. 


Dr Claude Montefiore adds what follows : 

I may not here speak of the special debt of gratitude which 
I owe to Burkitt for what he wrote about me in the volume 
Speculum Religionis (1929), except to say that anybody who 
chances to read that ‘appreciation’, as he calls it, would notice 
at once how Burkitt’s gifts of sympathy, open-mindedness, and 
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vision are constantly displayed in it. I would only add to 
what Mr Loewe has written a word about Burkitt’s theory as 
regards the Scribes and ‘Rabbis of the first and second cen- 
turies A.D. Burkitt could and did entirely appreciate the 
Rabbinic love of the Torah; he could and did understand and 
believe that fair and holy lives could be, and were, lived on the 
basis of that love and promoted by it. He was entirely ready 
to allow that the Rabbinical religion was woz ‘ mean and gloomy, 
producing in its votaries either boastful self-satisfaction or despair 
and anxiety of soul’! Nevertheless, he believed that Jewish 
scholars were inclined (however naturally) to go too far in holding, 
as so many do, that there is not a good deal of historic truth and 
accuracy in the strong criticism of the religion and morality of 
the Scribes and Rabbis in the Synoptic Gospels. His theory 
was that it so happened that there actually was during the 
ministry of Jesus a considerable number of Scribes and Rabbis 
much below the high religious and moral standard of Hillel or 
R. Jochanan b. Zakkai. The events of A.D. 66-135 brought 
about a moral and religious purgation, and the Rabbis of, say, 
A.D. 150-500 included a much smaller percentage of ‘ goats’ than 
the Rabbis of, say, A.D. 30. It would not be a reasonable argu- 
ment that Roman Catholicism, as a distinctive religion, could not 
produce fair and holy lives, just because in, say, 1520 A.D. there 
happened to be a high percentage of priests whose religion was 
outward and formal, and whose morality was poor and inadequate. 
Whether Burkitt's theory be right or wrong, it illustrates his 
independence of mind, his readiness to face the facts, his desire 
to give a true interpretation of them without fear or favour, 
without bias or pressure. Let us suppose that a scholar of his 
great learning, impartiality, width of sympathy, and singular 
alertness had stood outside all religious beliefs, or even all 
denominational distinctions; it would yet have been a fine 
phenomenon. It was surely a still finer one, and perhaps also 
much rarer, when we realize that this splendid and unusual 
scholar was a sincere Christian believer. 


1 Speculum Religions p. 11. 
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(f) As Liturgiologist 


No account of F, C. Burkitt would be complete without some 
reference to him asa liturgiologist. His publications on liturgical 
matters are few and slight in comparison with his contributions 
to other departments of learning. They were, however, by no 
means commensurate with his knowledge of the subject; and 
whether they took the form of a note, or an article, or even 
a review, they invariably illumined some obscure corner, or made 
a valuable suggestion which pointed a way for other students to 
open up. It is still believed in certain circles that liturgiology is 
a proper study only for those possessed of a ‘sacristy’ interest. 
Burkitt made no such mistake. None knew better than he the 
intimate connexion and reaction, throughout Christian history, of 
lex orandi and lex credendi. The importance of the study of 
liturgy, particularly of early liturgy, as he conceived it, lies in 
the fact that it reveals beliefs, ideas, and aspirations, which, as 
they belong to the general body of Christians, have contributed 
as much to the formation of the Christian tradition as, if not 
more than, the thought of outstanding writers and ‘ Fathers’. 
It was from this point of view that Burkitt lectured in Cambridge 
on ‘Christian Worship’. Those who attended the lectures were 
disappointed if they expected a comparison of medieval uses ; 
but they were compensated by an inimitable introduction to 
early ideas and theories of worship as expressed in ancient 
liturgical texts. 

Truth to tell, Burkitt was not greatly interested in western 
medieval liturgiology, at least of the later period; and he was 
inclined to attribute ulterior practical, instead of scholarly, 
motives to those who studied it. Such persons as concentrated 
their attention upon, e.g., the Sarum /er to the exclusion of, say, 
the Verona Canons were better described, he once wrote, as 
‘liturgiolists’ than as liturgiologists. 

It was his work in the field of Syriac literature that led him to 
liturgiology—so it would seem from the article on ‘ The Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary’ in this JOURNAL (vi 91). Already in vol. i, 
in his article on the Syriac Original of the Acts of Thomas, 
he had dealt with material of special interest to students of 
prayers and formulae recited at eucharistic services. His work 
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on early Syriac ecclesiastical literature, summarized in Early 
Eastern Christianity, the St Margaret’s Lectures for 1904, was 
also not without importance for those engaged in investigating 
the origins of both East and West Syrian liturgiology. Likewise 
his several articles on the Didache, the Didascalia, and cognate 
documents, can as little be neglected by students of liturgical 
beginnings as those documents themselves. An article, valuable 
for the study of the East Syrian liturgy, is that on ‘The MSS 
of “ Narsai on the Mysteries”’, in which Burkitt sets out the 
evidence in confirmation of Dom R. H. Connolly’s ascription of 
Homily xvii to Narsai. Of equal value is his British Academy 
Paper entitled ‘The Early Syriac Lectionary System’. Burkitt 
had, indeed, a very considerable knowledge of, and interest in, 
the history and text of the East Syrian, or Nestorian, liturgy. 
This may be discerned in ‘The Old Malabar Liturgy’ (/.7.S. 
xxix 155), in which he discusses the antiquity of the Nestorian 
rite in South India. But it was rather in conversation than in 
publications that his knowledge was made available to those 
who wished to benefit by it. 

The same is true of Burkitt’s knowledge of Latin liturgiology. 
He wrote little on the subject. Yet his article on ‘St Felicity 
in the Roman Mass’ (/.7.S. xxxii 279) shews that he could 
have written much and to the point. As the title indicates, the 
article is concerned to confirm a suggestion, made by another 
writer, that the Felicitas of the Roman Canon is a Roman, not 
an African, martyr. Incidentally Burkitt suggests an explana- 
tion of the different uses of the terms ‘ Gelasian’ and ‘ Gregorian’, 
as they appear in Anglo-Saxon and Frankish writings; and he 
takes occasion to say that, in what he terms the ‘ Bishop v. Buch- 
wald controversy’, he ranges himself on the side of Edmund 
Bishop. For Bishop he had a great admiration, which he 
expressed in his note on ‘ The Bobbio Missal’ (/.7.S. xxvi 177) ; 
he would recommend those who consulted him to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest all that Bishop had written. But 
he would sometimes differ from, or correct, Bishop, as in ‘St 
Felicity in the Roman Mass’. Burkitt's support of Bishop 
against Buchwald in the controversy over an Epiclesis in the 
Roman Canon was vigorous and unhesitating. He maintained, 
and could shew reason, that those who regarded an Epiclesis as 
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a ‘primitive’ form of consecration were ignorant of the back- 
ground of the subject. He was fully qualified to write a history 
of the Epiclesis; but though the Prayer Book controversy 
stirred him to express his mind to some extent, he was content 
to write letters to Zhe Times which, though they might have 
stated the bare facts, gave no opportunity of marshalling the 
evidence which he had at his disposal. He was frank in regard- 
ing the rejected Prayer Book as an exhibition rather of ‘ liturgio- 
lism’ than of liturgical knowledge. The would-be revisers of 
the 1662 Prayer Book, he used to say, failed to understand the 
Book which they wished to revise. His statements were ad- 
mittedly often provocative ; for, although his interpretation of 
the Communion Service, set out in the paper ‘ Eucharist and 
Sacrifice’, and again in ‘Christian Worship’ (in vol. iii of The 
Christian Religion: its Origin and Progress’ edited by Professor 
Bethune-Baker), called forth objection, it elicited no answer. 
On this particular subject Burkitt felt as well as thought. Such 
as heard him discuss it then knew, if they had not discovered it 
before, that his view of the relation between lex credendi and lex 
orandi was not merely an academic maxim, applicable only to 
a study of the past. 

If Burkitt wrote little on liturgical subjects, his loss is not less 
lamentable to liturgical study. Perplexed students knew that if 
they consulted him, whether by correspondence or in conversation , 
he would give more help than they were at first conscious of 
requiring. Nothing was too much trouble, or took too much 
time, for Burkitt to lavish assistance ; often it must have been at 
a great cost of his own time. He was a very Doctor in the 
exact sense of the word, in that he could inspire, and by inspiring 
could direct. To have known Burkitt the liturgiologist was, as 
it was once said of loving a certain great lady in the eighteenth 
century, ‘a liberal education’. EDWARD C, RATCLIFF. 


(g) As Student of Franciscan History 


I am asked to write of Professor Burkitt’s work in the one 
field in which I was able to follow him step by step, namely, that 
of Franciscan history. 
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This, it has always seemed to me, gave special scope for his 
rare combination of the mathematical and the historical mind. 
The one enabled him to keep a number of facts in his head, with 
all their correlations close or loose, just as a chess expert keeps 
them even while he is playing blindfold. The other put life 
into the dry bones. His essay on the interrelation of the early 
Franciscan sources, in the Centenary Volume of 1926 (edited by 
W. W. Seton), seems to me the most exact and living recon- 
struction of this kind that I have ever read. He was here con- 
fronted with a multiplicity of documents, mostly contaminated, 
but gradually crystallizing by competition and interaction into 
a sort of official canon, within a couple of generations of the 
Founder’s death; in short, very much the story of the New 
Testament canon. Here, of course, his previous studies gave him 
an enormous advantage ; and on all the most important questions 
he seems to have said the last word. 

On the other hand, he was admirable in his sympathy with, 
and his presentation of, the Saint’s character. Mr. J. H. Moor- 
man’s paragraph in Zhe Times of May 14 shews the extent to 
which Burkitt helped and inspired undergraduate students. 
When, again, he travelled through the holy places of Umbria, 
his imagination seized at once upon the famous scene at Rieti, 
and he saw, what nobody had noticed before, how much it must 
have owed to the remarkable echo from the cliff. I twice heard 
him lecture on this part of the story; and each time he im- 
pressed and charmed hearers whose special interests were almost 
a whole horizon apart from the Franciscan story. His smile and 
his vivacity, and his serenity even in controversy, were Franciscan. 
I feel sure that I have said nothing here which would not be 
fully endorsed by Dr A. G. Little, who for fifty years has been 
the acknowledged leader of Franciscan studies in Britain. 

G. G. COULTON. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE DURA FRAGMENT OF TATIAN! 


THE small vellum fragment here considered is of an importance 
quite out of proportion to its size. It is about four inches square, and 
contains on one side the greater part of fourteen lines of writing, the 
other side being blank. It is of importance as being a fragment of the 
Diatessaron of Tatian in Greek, and from its date, which is evident 
from its having been found in an embankment made between a.p. 254 
and 257 along the city wall at Dura-Europus on the Euphrates. It 
was discovered in March 1933, in the course of excavations conducted 
by Professor Clark Hopkins for Yale University and the French 
Academy, and it has now been edited (with an excellent facsimile) by 
Dr C. H. Kraeling of Yale. 

What do we know about the Diatessaron? It is a Harmony of the 
Four Gospels, made into a continuous text by taking phrases from 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Historically this was connected 
with Tatian, a second-century Christian, who was a disciple of Justin 
Martyr at Rome. He wrote a still extant ‘ Address to Greeks’, attack- 
ing paganism, and Epiphanius tells us that after Justin’s death Tatian 
returned to his native Mesopotamia (about 170) and preached his 
heresy there.? From Eusebius as well as Epiphanius we learn that he 
was the compiler of the Diatessaron. Further, the Diatessaron, accord- 
ing to the Syriac tradition, was the form in which the Gospel first 
reached Edessa, a small principality east of the Euphrates, which 
became the literary centre of Syriac-speaking Christianity. It was 
brought there by Addai, whom the Edessenes believed to have been 
sent by the Apostles themselves. This is certainly much too early, and 
I have been led to conjecture that ‘ Addai’ was the native name of the 
man who called himself ‘ Tatianos’ to Greeks—like Saul and Paul, or 
Kepha and Peter. [See this JourRNaL vol. xxv p. 130.] 

The Diatessaron does not survive in Syriac, the language in which 
alone it played an important part. It was suppressed during the episco- 
pate of Rabbula (411-435), who substituted for it his revised version of 
the Separate Gospels, now commonly called the Peshitta. The Commen- 
tary on the Diatessaron by Ephraim Syrus has also disappeared, but 
survives in an Armenian translation.’ Many of the Gospel quotations 


1 A Greek Fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron, by C. H. Kraeling (London, 
Christophers, 1935). 


2 Epiph. Haer. xlvi 1 p. 391- 8 Ed. by G. Moesinger, 1876. 
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in Aphraates and in the genuine works of Ephraim were doubtless 
made from the Harmony, not from the separate Gospels. Besides 
these we have a late Arabic translation of the Syriac Harmony, made 
from a form in which the Syriac text had been assimilated to the word- 
ing of the Peshitta. 

Further, we have evidence in the West of a Harmony closely akin 
to the Diatessaron. Codex Fuldensis, a leading MS of the Latin 
Vulgate, was written for and corrected by Victor, bishop of Capua, who 
signed his name in it (making a blot from a spluttering pen in doing so) 
in the year a.D. 546. It contains the Gospel in the wording of the 
Vulgate but arranged in a Harmony. In a preface Victor explains that 
he found it anonymous, but that on reading Eusebius (as we should do) 
he came to the conclusion that it was the work of Tatian. Victor does 
not claim himself to have adapted the text to that of the Vulgate: he 
only asserts that he added Canons to the text, ie. he treated the 
Harmony as a modern scholar would do, who put the conventional 
chapter and verse numeration in the margin of an ancient MS. - 

A copy of this work exists at Reims. More important is the survival 
of certain Dutch Harmonies, of which the oldest appears to be one at 
Liége, written about 1300. This work seems to have been translated 
from the Latin about fifty years earlier.. The Latin text to which these 
Harmonies go back is not quite identical with Codex Fuldensis, but is 
closely akin to it. This comes out clearly from a minute examination 
of the texts, from which it is evident that underlying the almost entirely 
Vulgate text of F and the Dutch Harmonies is an Old-Latin text, which 
no doubt is original. 

A Gospel Harmony has two independent characteristics : it has a text, 
and it has also an order. In both the Arabic and the Latin forms the 
text has been assimilated to the current Biblical text, but the order 
seems to have been well preserved. They often agree surprisingly: it 
is evident that they represent a similar tradition. But it is not always 
so. Ar (the Arabic) puts the Marriage at Cana before the call of 
Peter and the Sermon on the Mount, F (Fuldensis) puts it after. Ar 
puts the healing of the Paralytic and the disputes about Sabbath 
observance before the Sermon, F a long way after, for in F the Para- 
lytic comes just before Jairus’s daughter and the Sabbath disputes 
some way after that. Further, the Sinful Woman comes in Ar between 
Matt, xii 22 f and Lk. x 1 ff, but F combines this story with the meal 
in the house of Simon the Leper, just before the Passion, and identifies 
the woman with Mary of Bethany, sister of Lazarus (F 138 f). In all 


1 There is another MS at Stuttgart, another at The Hague, and there is a frag- 
mentary MS at Cambridge. The first three are edited by J. Bergsma Bibliotheek van 
iddelnederlandsche Letterkunde 54, 55, 61 (1895-1898°. 
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these cases the Dutch agree with F, but Ephraim’s Commentary agrees 
with the Arabic. 

There are, therefore, two forms of the Harmony, a Western and an 
Eastern. The New Fragment from Dura is definitely Eastern. It 
corresponds to chapter lii 22-26 of the Arabic (mainly concerned with 
Joseph of Arimathaea), whereas in F it corresponds to a piece of § 171 
followed by part of § 172, the two pieces being separated by John xix 
31-37, which comes earlier in the Arabic.’ This is the real significance 
of the new discovery. 

Which is the earlier, the Western or the Eastern form? Dr Kraeling, 
on p. 21, quotes Zahn to the effect that in F we have ‘a poorly planned 
and poorly executed revision of the Diatessaron’. No doubt it is 
inferior as a Harmony, and no doubt Tatian’s form, the Eastern form, 
now attested by the Dura Fragment, is much better. But the natural 
inference is that the better form is a ‘second edition, revised and im- 
proved’, and that the Old-Latin Harmony, which underlies both F and 
the Dutch, is the earlier, rougher, first attempt. 

I see no reason to withdraw my conjecture about the origin of this 
famous Harmony,’ that it was not a rival to the Gospels themselves, 
but rather the first of the versions. ‘The “Gospel”, the Corpus of 
writings which the sense of the Church had selected, especially at 
Rome, in the very generation when Tatian lived and worked, consisted 
of four Greek books. Such a selection was a practical assertion that 
these books were in some way “inspired”. A few years after Tatian 
had departed to the East, a Greek writer in the West, St Irenaeus, is 
found asserting the mysterious and providential significance of the 
quadruple number of these apostolic books, so that to cut and pare 
them into a single framework might seem hazardous at so late a date as 
160 or 170, especially in Rome. But during the very same period 
a great change was coming over the Roman Church ; it was ceasing to 
be a community of Greek-speaking persons and becoming more and 
more a community of Latin-speaking persons. Except the writings of 
Hippolytus, Tatian’s own Address to Greeks is the latest important 
Greek work by a Christian domiciled in Rome. In what form should 
these Latin-speaking Christians hear the “‘ Gospel ” ?’ 

‘May not’, I went on to say, ‘ the first Harmony of the Gospels ever 
made have been a Latin Epitome for Latin Christians, who as yet had 
nothing but the Greek original? ... It explains the absence of 
references to the Diatessaron in the West and the rarity of surviving 

1 An interesting small point is that F identifies Salome with the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee, but the Arabic, supported by the Dura Fragment, makes them two 


persons. 
2 J.T.S. xxv 128 f. 


VOL. XXXVI, 
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copies. The particular usefulness of the work had soon come to an 
end, for within thirty years, perhaps less, all Four Gospels were available 
in Italy in Latin ’—imported no doubt from Carthage, where Christianity 
was Latin almost from the beginning. 

Further, I asked whether Tatian had anything to do with this 
original Latin Harmony. ‘That Tatian had anything to do with an 
ancestor of Codex Fuldensis, or that such a Harmony was known in 
the West as Diasessaron, is not an immemorial tradition ; it is nothing 
more than a conjecture made by Victor of Capua on the strength of 
a passage in Eusebius. The MS found by Victor was anonymous, and 
he had no traditional evidence for connecting it with the name of 
Tatian. All the tradition that connects Tatian with the Diatessaron 
relates to the Diatessaron in Syriac. Eusebius never seems to have 
seen the work himself.’ 

From Epiphanius we learn that Tatian spent the latter part of his life 
in his native ‘ Assyria’, i.e. no doubt Osrhoene and the country round. 
From the discovery of the Dura Fragment we infer that he had pro- 
vided himself with a Greek version of the Roman Harmony, which he 
had rearranged and improved, and to which, no doubt, he had given 
the name of Diatessaron. When he came to Edessa, the capital of 
Osrhoene, he found that Syriac was on a social equality with Greek, 
for it was the language of an independent royal State. It was in 
Edessa that the preaching of Addai-Tatian was a success, and no doubt 
a primary cause was that he had turned his Diatessaron into the 
vernacular. 

In Edessa the Syriac Diatessaron held its own for two hundred 
years, and influenced the text of the Syriac Separate Gospels. It was 
only suppressed by authority in the fifth century. But in the Greek- 
speaking lands west of the Euphrates it died out without a trace, save 
that a fragment of a liturgical roll somehow dropped from somebody’s 
hand and got buried with the rubbish, when a little before 257 they 
were strengthening the wall of Dura against the attacks of Shapur, the 
King of Kings. 


NOTE ON LK. xxiii 5: IN THE DURA FRAGMENT 


Tue description of Joseph of Arimathaea is a mosaic from all Four 
Gospels, in which Lk. xxiii 51° comes before 51%. In’51° Dura reads 
mporedex”® [rqv] B[acAcav] rov Ov in agreement with the Greek : syr. S 
and C (and also syr. Sin Mk. xv 43) have ‘the kingdom of Heaven’. 
In 51*,our Old Syriac authorities all have a peculiar reading: ‘did not 
equal his mind with the accusers’ syr. SC, ‘was not joined in his 
thoughts and actions with the accusers’ (Ephraim, J/oes. 266), ‘was 
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not agreed with the accusers in his plans and his actions’ (Arad. lii 26). 
Clearly the Greek was paraphrased. But the Dura fragment agrees 
with the Greek, having ovroe ovx | [qv ovvxarat|Jeuer[o]o ty B[ovAy]]. 
It is unlucky that no more is legible, so that we cannot tell whether 
‘accusers’ belongs only to the Syriac or to Tatian’s Greek also, but it 
is clear that the text of the Fragment here cannot be a retranslation 
from the paraphrastic Syriac. F. C. Burkitt. 


THE EUCHARISTIC PRAYERS OF THE DIDACHE 


READERS of this JouRNAL have learnt from articles and reviews by 
Dr J. Armitage Robinson, Dom R. H. Connolly, and Dr F. C. Burkitt 
(vols. xiii p. 339, xxxiii pp. 25, 237, Xxxv pp. 113, 225) that the Didachist 
(to use Dr Robinson’s useful term) in the first half of the Didache—the 
Two Ways—made use of the Shepherd of Hermas and was very largely 
dependent on the Epistle of Barnabas, the material from which he 
re-arranged to suit his own purpose ; also that his mind is stored with 
scriptural phrases which he evidently quotes from memory. 

I should now like to call attention to the general structure of the 
book, and to make some observations concerning the second part of it, 
chapters vii to the end, which is sometimes spoken of as the Church 
Directory. In the first part of the book, chapters i-vi, there are nearly 
forty quotations from or reminiscences of Holy Scripture, chiefly the 
Gospels, sometimes the Epistles, and occasionally the Old Testament. 
A careful underlining of these scriptural parallels and of the passages 
which the Didachist has borrowed from Barnabas shews very little 
remaining that may be thought to be original. Chapter iii §§ 1-6, 
which has no counterpart in Barnabas and is quite unlike anything 
else in the rest of the Didache, has been carefully examined by Dr J. A. 
Robinson who suggested with great probability that it had been borrowed 
from some Jewish or early Christian work.’ If this view be correct the 
original contribution of the Didachist in these chapters has been reduced 
to an almost negligible quantity. 

The Didachist has, as we have learned, carefully selected his material. 
He has taken over the disorderly matter from Barnabas and re-arranged 
it. Sometimes his method has been arbitrary, but it is always, to quote 
Professor F. C. Burkitt, ‘the work of a neat and methodical compiler’. 
But further than this he has, in the planning of his compilation, employed 
artificial and numerical divisions, after the manner of Jewish authors ; 
and this we now propose to shew. 


1 J.T.S. xxxv 241-242. 2 J.T.S. xxxiii 26, 
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The book seems to be made up of three main sections: I. The Way 
of Life and the Way of Death, chapters ito vi. II. Means by which 
the Way of Life may be followed—Baptism, Fasting and Prayer, the 
Eucharist, the Ministry, chapters vii to xi. III. Sundry Instructions 
and Warnings, chapters xii to xvi. These three main sections are 
again divided into five sections each, as follows: I. The Way of Life 
and the Way of Death, (i) The Way of Life, chapter i. (ii) The Second 
Commandment of the Teaching, chapter ii. (iii) A Hedge about the 
Christian Law, chapter iii. (iv) Sundry Duties of Believers, chapter iv. 
(v) The Way of Death with Warnings and Admonitions, chapters v 
and vi. Chapter vi forms the conclusion of the first part of the Didache 
and serves as a link with the second ; it is the transition, to use Dr J. A. 
Robinson’s phrase, from the moraia to the ecclesiastica.’ 

II. Means by which the Way of Life may be followed, (i) Baptism, 
chapter vii. (ii) Fasting and Prayer, chapter viii. (iii) The Eucharist, 
chapter ix. (iv) Thanksgiving after the Eucharist, chapter x. (v) 
Teachers, Apostles, and Prophets, chapter xi. 

III. Instructions and Warnings, (i) Concerning Wayfaring Christians, 
chapter xii. (ii) Concerning Prophets, chapter xiii. (iii) Directions 
concerning Public Worship, chapter xiv. (iv) Concerning Bishops and 
Deacons, chapter xv. (v) Concerning the Last Things, chapter xvi. 

The Prayers of the Eucharist in chapters ix and x are divided into 
three sections each, the first two sections in these chapters concluding 
with ‘to Thee be the glory for ever’, and the third slightly varying, that 
in chapter ix being ‘Thine is the glory and the power through Jesus 
Christ for ever’, and that in chapter x ‘Thine is the power and the glory 
for ever’. Chapter ix concludes with an injunction that communion is 
not to be given to the unbaptized, and chapter x with a brief collection 
of Scriptural phrases. There is a good reason for this division of the 
prayer in chapter x into three sections, as we shall presently see, and no 
doubt chapter ix was arranged deliberately to follow the same plan. 

The use of numerical divisions as an aid to memory in the arrange- 
ment of books, chapters, and subjects, was a favourite Jewish literary 
device. We have in Aboth five chapters, with the supplementary 
chapter of Rabbi Meir. In Holy Scripture there are the five books of 
the Psalms, the five Megilloth, and the five books of the Pentateuch.’ 
In the Mishnah these numerical devices are very common. In Eduyoth, 
chapter ii, we find three sayings of R. Ishmael, three sayings of 
R. Ishmael expounded by R. Joshua b. Matthias, three sayings 
of R. Ishmael disputed by R. Akiba, five gifts of a father to a son, 

1 J.T.S. xxxv 247. 

2 Sir J. C. Hawkins found these memoria technica in the Gospel according to 
St Matthew Horae Synopticae pp. 131-135. 
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five things that endure for twelve months. In Aboth, chapter v, we 
have ten sayings, ten generations, ten temptations, ten miracles, seven 
marks of the wise man, seven kinds of punishment for seven kinds of 
transgression, four types of character, four types of scholar, four types 
of almsgivers, four types of frequenters of the House of Study, &c. In 
Kelim, chapter xxiv, we find three kinds of wagon, three kinds of baking- 
trough, three kinds of box, and soon. These numerical arrangements 
were adopted to assist the memory of readers and doubtless the 
Didachist adopted them for the same purpose. 

Let us now turn to examine the Eucharistic prayers in chapters ix 
and x. The prayer in chapter ix is built up on a Jewish prayer, the 
Kiddush or sanctification. The Kiddush opens with a passage from 
Scripture, Genesis i 21 to ii 1-3, followed by the benediction over the 
wine. This again is followed by the benediction over the day which 
varies according to days and seasons.’ When the Kiddush is recited 
in the synagogue the recitation of the Scriptural passage is omitted.? 
When the Kiddush is recited at home the benediction over the bread 
follows. The benedictions over the wine and over the bread are 
derived from M. Berakoth vi 1.° 

The third clause in this prayer of the Didache is not improbably 
derived from the Shemoneh ‘Esreh, the ‘Eighteen (now nineteen) 
Benedictions’, or the ‘Amidah (‘standing’), as it is commonly called. 
The Amidah is divided into three groups of Benedictions: 1. Three 
blessings of Praise (i-iii); II. Twelve (now thirteen) Blessings with 
Petitions (iv-xvi); III. Three Blessings of Thanksgiving ;* we have 
already noticed that the prayers in chapters ix and x of the Didache 
contain three divisions each. 

The parallels spoken of above will be clearly seen when the prayers 
are placed side by side as follows :— 


Didache. Kiddush. 


1. We give thanks to thee, our Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
Father, for the holy vine of David God, King of the universe, who 
thy servant, which thou didst make createst the fruit of the vine. 
known to us through Jesus thy 
servant ; to Thee be the glory for 
ever. 

1 Berakoth viii 1. : 

2 S. Singer Daily Prayer Book p. 124, M. Adler Service of the Synagogue, Pass- 
over, p. 21. 

8 The late Professor G. F. Moore referred to the first clause in this prayer in 
chapter ix of the Didache as ‘a substitute for the Kiddush’ (Judaism vol. i p. 189). 

4 S. Singer Daily Prayer Book pp. 42 ff. and 1. Abraham’s notes in the Companion 
to the Daily Prayer Book, Dr Oesterley has also called attention to the influence of 
the Amidah (The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy pp. 130, 131). 
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Didache. 


2. And concerning the broken 
bread, we give thanks to Thee, 
our Father, for the life and know- 
ledge which thou didst make known 
to us through Jesus thy servant, to 
Thee be the glory for ever. 


Didache. 


3. As this broken bread was 
scattered on the top of the moun- 
tains and gathered together became 
one, so let Thy Church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth 
into Thy Kingdom: for thine is 
the glory and the power through 
Jesus Christ for ever. 
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Kiddush. 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who 
bringest forth bread from the 
earth, 


The Amidah. 


Sound the great trumpet for 
our freedom, and lift up the ensign 
to gather together our exiles, and 
gather us together from the four 
ends of the earth. Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord, who gatherest to- 
gether the banished of Thy people 
Israel." 


The Amidah, known as the Prayer par excellence, was said at each of 
the three daily services, Berakoth iv 1. Note the injunction following 
the Lord’s Prayer in the Didache, chapter viii 3, ‘three times a day 
pray ye thus’. 

In the second’ paragraph the Didachist has avoided the use of the 
word bread dpros where we should have expected it and substituted 
what Dr J. A. Robinson * describes as ‘a new technical term’, xAdopa. 
KAdopara is used by all four Evangelists for the fragments which 
remained after the five thousand had been fed. But it is doubtless 
the Fourth Gospel that the Didachist has in mind here as Dr Robinson 
has shewn by the examination of the language of the Prayer in 
chapters ix and x, e.g. the Fourth Gospel uses eixapurrjcas instead of 
eiAdynoew ; the Didachist has eixaporodpey in the opening clause 
of the prayer in chapters ix and x, the Fourth Gospel has éverAjo@noav 
instead of éxopraa@noay, the Didachist has pera 82 1d éurAnobjva 
in x1. 

This word xAdopa the Didachist uses again in the third clause of the 
prayer which seems to have been drawn up as we have seen under the 
direct influence of the Amidah, and which also has a strong resemblance 
in thought to S. John xi 52, ‘that he might also gather together ‘into 
one the children of God that are scattered abroad’. The thought in 
Benediction x of the Amidah is derived from Isaiah xxvii 13, ‘and it 
shall come to pass in that day, that a great trumpet shall be blown® 


1 Singer op. cit. p. 48 D172 "BID YPR. 
2 Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache p. 93. 
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and they shall come which were ready to perish in the land of Assyria, 
and they that were outcasts in the land of Egypt’, cf. also Isaiah xi 12 
and xviii 3. 

The influence of the Amidah, or rather a common practice in the 
recitation of it, may be seen still further in the concluding paragraph of 
chapter x of the Didache. R. Gamaliel II, about the end of the first 
century A.D., gave to the Amidah its fixed order and prescribed that ia 
this form it should be used by every Israelite three times a day. Rabbi 
Joshua held that it was enough to repeat the substance of the prayer, 
R. Akiba that if a man can remember the entire prayer he should say 
it, if not the substance of it would suffice. R. Eliezer maintained that 
ifa man makes his prayer a fixed form his prayer is not true supplication.” 
R. Simeon b. Nathaniel taught ‘when thou prayest make not thy 
prayer a fixed form but supplications before God’*. Therefore a good 
deal of freedom was permitted in the recitation of the Amidah. The 
Didachist, who has borrowed as we have seen from the Amidah to 
make up the third clause of the first part of his Eucharistic prayer in 
chapter ix, says at the end of the second part of his prayer in chapter x 
‘ But let the prophets give thanks as much as they will’. 

Chapter x, the second part of the Didachist’s Eucharistic prayer, is 
the Jewish Grace after meals Birkath Ha-Mazon re-arranged and 
adapted to Christian use. Attention to this ‘re-working’ of the Jewish 
Grace has recently been drawn by Dr Louis Finkelstein* following a 
lead given some years ago by Dr Kaufmann Hohler in the Jewish 
Encyclopaedia.*’ Jewish tradition found the origin of this Grace in 
Deuteronomy viii ro ‘And thou shalt eat and be full and thou shalt 
bless the Lord thy God for the good land which he hath given thee’. 
The Jewish Grace consists of four benedictions all of which are 
mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud, where the first is ascribed to 
Moses, the second to Joshua, the third to David, the fourth to the 
Rabbis of Jamnia. The fourth benediction was also said to have been 
added after the fall of Bether a.p. 135 where Bar-Kokhba made his 
gallant stand.‘ Since the Didachist does not use the fourth Benediction 
Finkelstein suggests it was unknown to him, hence we might have here 
one among other clues as to the probable date of the Didache.” But 
if the view we have taken in this paper be the correct one, to build up 
any argument from evidence supplied by the Didache is a risky pro- 


1 Mishna Berakoth iv 3-4. 2 Mishna Abdoth ii 13. 

3 Jewish Quarterly Review 1929, vol. xix p. 211. 

4 J.E. vol. iv p. 587, article ‘Didache’. See also A. Z. Idelsohn Jewish Liturgy 
and its Development 1932, Appendix I. 

5 Berakoth 48 6. ed. A. Cohen, p. 310. 6 Ibid. pp. 309, 310. 

1 Jewish Quarterly Review vol. xix p. 217. 
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cedure. We shall see later on that it is by no means improbable that 
the fourth Benediction was known to the Didachist. 

The following table will shew at a glance the use the Didachist has 
made of the Jewish Grace and the alterations he has made in it. 
Finkelstein in the article referred to has set himself the important task 
of establishing the original form of the benediction; I therefore 
venture to use the Birkath Ha-Mazon as he gives it. 


Birkath Ha-Mazon. 
I 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our 
God, King of the Universe, Who 
feedest the whole world with good- 
ness, with grace and with mercy. 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord, Who 
feedest all. 


II 


We thank Thee, O Lord our 
God, that Thou hast caused us to 
inherit a goodly and pleasant land, 
the covenant, the Torah, life and 
food. For all these things we 
thank Thee and praise Thy name 
for ever and ever. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord, for 
the land and for the food. 


III 


* Have mercy, O Lord our God, 
on Thy people Israel, and on Thy 
city Jerusalem, and on Thy Temple 
and Thy dwelling-place and on 
Zion Thy resting-place, and on the 
great and holy sanctuary over 
which Thy name was called, and 
the Kingdom of the dynasty of 
David mayest Thou restore to its 
place in our days, and build Jeru- 
salem soon. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord, Who 
buildest Jerusalem. 


Didache. 
II 

Thou, Lord Almighty, (S€c7rora 
mavtoxpatop) didst create all things 
for Thy name’s sake; food and 
drink Thou didst give men for 
enjoyment, that they might give 
thanks to Thee, but to us Thou 
didst graciously give spiritual food 
and drink, and life eternal through 
Thy servant. Before all things we 
give thanks to Thee that Thou art 
mighty. 

To Thee be the glory for ever. 


I 


We give thanks to Thee, holy 
Father, for Thy holy name, which 
Thou didst make to dwell in our 
hearts, and for the knowledge and 
faith and immortality which Thou 
didst make known to us through 
Jesus Thy servant. 

To Thee be the glory for ever. 


III 
Remember, O Lord, Thy Church 
to deliver her from all evil, and to 
perfect her in Thy love, and to 
gather from the four winds her the 
hallowed one into Thy Kingdom, 
which Thou hast prepared for her. 


For Thine is the power and the 
glory for ever. 
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* It will be seen from the above that the Didachist, according to his 
usual custom, has made free use of the material he wanted, rearranged 
and edited it to suit his purpose. The sections of the prayer in 
chapter x have been arranged to correspond with those in chapter ix. 
This is easily seen by arranging the prayers in parallel columns, as 


follows : 


Chapter ix 

1. We give thanks to Thee our 
Father for the holy Vine of David. 

2. We give thanks to Thee, our 
Father, for the life and knowledge 
which thou didst make known to 
us through Jesus Thy servant. 

3. As this broken bread . . . so 


Chapter x 

1. We give thanks to Thee, holy 
Father, for Thy holy name. 

2. Thou, Lord Almighty ,.. 
to us Thou didst graciously give 
spiritual food and drink, and life 
eternal through Thy servant. 

3. Remember, O Lord, Thy 








let Thy Church be gathered to- 
gether from the ends of the earth 
into Thy Kingdom. 


Church . . . to gather from the 
four winds her the hallowed one 
into Thy Kingdom. 


The benedictions in the Jewish Grace were thus arranged by the 
Didachist in the order II, I, III, and of course freely adapted to 
Christian use. In the second benediction ‘Thou hast caused us to 
inherit a goodly and pleasant land’ becomes in the Didache the holy 
name dwelling in ‘our hearts’ doubtless with reference to the Shekinah. 
The mention of the Torah suggests to the Didachist ‘life eternal ’, and 
knowledge ‘made known to us’ through Christ. The prayer for 
Jerusalem, the Temple and its restoration in the third benediction, 
becomes in the Didache a prayer for the Church that it may be 
delivered from all evil. 

The fact that the Didachist does not use the fourth benediction by 
no means proves that he did not know it. A fourth clause to his 
prayer in chapter x would have destroyed the structural parallel between 
it and that in the previous chapter. He adds, as he has done in 
chapter ix, a concluding section, which contains a definitely Messianic 
outlook ‘ Hosanna to the God of David .. . Maran atha’, recalling the 
prayer of the fourth benediction ‘O make us worthy of the days of 
the Messiah, and of the life of the world to come’. Finkelstein rejects 
the Amoraic tradition regarding the addition of this benediction ¢. 135 
(see above) and suggests that the occasion was the permission given in 
the reign of Hadrian to rebuild the Temple.’ 


1 Cf. St John xvii 3, ‘ This is life eternal that they might know Thee, the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent’, Adoth ii 8, ‘if he has gained for 
himself words of the Torah he has gained for himself life in the world to come’, 
Midrash Sifve Numbers 119 ‘the Torah leads a man to the life of this world and to 
the life of the world to come’, 

2 J.Q.R. vol. xix p. 222. 
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Both chapters ix and x contain, like the rest of the book, numerous 
New Testament references and phrases, giving these Eucharistic 
prayers a thoroughly Christian character in spite of their Jewish origin. 
Mention has already been made of some of these New Testament 
references. I will now call attention to others. In chapter ix there 
are the following ‘Our Father’, Matt. vi 9; ‘Jesus thy Servant’, 
Acts iv 27; ‘the ends of the earth’, the phrase occurs in Luke xi 31, 
Matt. xxiv 31 has ‘the four winds from one end of heaven to the 
other’, and the Amidah, from which the Didachist is borrowing, ‘the 
four. ends of the earth’. In chapter x there are the following: ‘ Holy 
Father’, John xvii 11: déorora, Acts iv 24: ‘spiritual food and drink’ 
tpopy, wordy: 1 Cor. x 3, 4 has ‘spiritual meat’ Bpdya, ‘ spiritual drink’ 
mopa. Finkelstein sees here a ‘slur upon the Jews’, the ‘ spiritual 
food’ under the Christian dispensation being extolled above the 
blessings of everyday life to which the Birkath Ha-Mazon calls 
attention.’ Such a supposition is hardly necessary ; the Didachist is 
simply pursuing his plan of Christianizing the Jewish prayer. For ‘To 
deliver it from all evil’ Matt. vi 13 has ‘deliver us from the evil’; for 
‘Perfect it in thy love’ 1 John iv 18 has ‘is not made perfect in love’. 

I have excluded from this paper any discussion of the date of the 
Didache, though inferences can readily be drawn from the conclusions 
we have arrived at. I am concerned only with an estimation of its 
value. To sum up briefly—the results of our investigation following 
those of Dr. J. A. Robinson, Dom Connolly, and Professor James 
Muilenburg seem to be as follows:—the Didache is a compilation of 
the Two Ways of Barnabas, quotations from Hermas, very numerous 
quotations, evidently from memory, from the New Testament (these, 
though sometimes not more than allusions or adaptations of New 
Testament language, are quite unmistakable), together with material 
taken from well-known and constantly used Jewish prayers. The 
prayers have been altered and adapted for Christian use and to suit the 
compiler’s purpose. 

The compilation has been made with care, the material from 
Barnabas which the Didachist found in confusion has been carefully 
reduced to order and method. He has re-arranged the Birkath Ha- 
Mazon, which he used for his eucharistic prayer in chapter x, to bring 
it into line with his liturgical composition in chapter ix, which in its 
turn has been based on a Jewish model. The plan on which the 
book has been drawn up is a definitely artificial and numerical one 
after the pattern of many Jewish writings. 

In spite of his methodical ability it cannot be denied that the 


1 J.Q.R. vol. xix p. 214. 
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Didachist at times lays himself open to the charge of triviality and 
insincerity in an apparent effort to strike out a new line for himself. 
I call attention to two instances of this: ‘ Let not your fasts be with the 
hypocrites, for they fast on the second and fifth days of the week: but 
do ye fast on the fourth and the Preparation’, viii 1. ‘And every 
Prophet speaking in spirit ye shall not try or judge: for every sin shall 
be forgiven but this sin shall not be forgiven.’* Dr J. A. Robinson 
pertinently asks ‘Where was there ever a Church which celebrated 
the Eucharist after the manner here enjoined? Where was there ever 
a Church which refused to allow the Apostles more than a two 
days’ stay ?’* 

That the Didachist was a Jewish Christian seems evident ; his mind 
is steeped in the phraseology of the New Testament and he has a first- 
hand knowledge of Jewish worship. There were Jewish communities 
in Egypt before and after the Christian era; the community in 
Alexandria, we learn from Josephus, was by no means inconsiderable. 
Our author may have sprung from some such Jewish community and 
on his conversion composed his curious little work. It is not without 
interest that a fragment of this book has recently appeared amongst the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri.’ I do not think that he has made any useful 
contribution to our knowledge of the Early Church, or that his work is 
worthy of anything like the serious attention that was at one time given 
to it. There is in it nothing of value that is original. 

R. D. MIDDLETON. 


THE PASSION NARRATIVE IN ST LUKE’S GOSPEL 


ASSURANCE is the chief characteristic of St Luke’s gospel, and 
explains many of its problems, because it is a reflexion of the writer’s 
mind. He wrote in a spirit of relief, confidence, and optimism—relief, 
because he knew that past troubles were finished and the victory had 
been won ; confidence, because he believed that nothing could destroy 
the fruits of victory: optimism, because he was certain that the future 
would be even more glorious. 

This becomes apparent when we examine the results of the writer’s 
attitude to the Church’s twofold problem in the first century—her 
struggle with the Jews and the Gentiles. In three previous articles * 


1 W. Spens also calls attention to the triviality of the Didachist (Essays Catholic 
and Critical p. 432). 

2 Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache p. 86. 

3 J.T.S. xxv 151. 

* J.T.S, xxxv 45, Xxxvi 33, 160. 
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I have attempted to shew the main differences in the views taken by 
the synoptic evangelists concerning this problem. Briefly summarized, 
we saw that in St Mark’s gospel the rejection of Jesus by the Jews, 
which resulted in His repudiation of them, was an acute crisis, a 
momentous catastrophe, dominating the whole gospel ; and that it is 
implied that the result of this conflict, not less catastrophic in character, 
was to be the admission of the Gentiles into the Kingdom ; but that 
this twofold revolution could not be completely realized before the 
death of Jesus, its tragic but absolute condition. In St Matthew's 
gospel this attitude is re-asserted and emphasized afresh ; the rejection 
of the Jews is regarded as being even more tragic than in St Mark, and 
the admission of the Gentiles as cause for even greater astonishment 
and apprehension. St Matthew underlines St Mark. St Luke, on 
the other hand, breaks away completely from this idea. In his view 
the rejection of the Jews and the admission of the Gentiles are alike 
part of God’s eternal purpose, which nothing can prevent, and are the 
cause of joy and thanksgiving rather than regret or apprehension. 

But we also saw that St Luke was anxious to prove the legitimacy of 
the Gentile mission as the gradual developement which inevitably 
resulted from the expansion of the good news from Jerusalem to 
Samaria, and to ‘the uttermost parts of the earth’; and that the 
influence of this conception can be found in his gospel not less than in 
Acts. According to St Luke the movement began from the earliest 
days of the ministry by the ‘justification’ of the outcasts of Judaism, 
which, in his view, was a foreshadowing of the full admission of the 
Gentiles after Pentecost. 

And thirdly, there is in Acts, as well as in his gospel which forms its 
prelude, an evident desire to placate both the Jews and the Judaizers 
within the Church itself. It seems that St Luke, realizing that the 
foundations of the new Church had been secured, and that the future 
was guaranteed by the Resurrection and the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
those great pledges of the complete fulfilment of God’s plan, was able 
to survey the events of the past with a greater sense of detachment than 
either St Mark or St Matthew had done. The dominating motive of 
these two was that of proving that the Jews had been guilty of the 
death of Jesus, and had thereby incurred the dread penalty of removal 
from their privileges which were now to be enjoyed by the Gentiles. 
St Luke, however, desired most of all to prove that the life and death 
and Resurrection of Jesus were the fitting fulfilment of God’s plan of 
salvation as foretold in the law and the prophets and the psalms,* and 


1 xxiv 44, cf. xxiv 26. Mt. says that ‘the scriptures must be fulfilled’, but he 
never suggests that the death of Jesus was ‘ fitting’. 
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it appears that hopes were still cherished that the Jews would even yet 
repent (xiii 6-9 Luke only). 

I believe that a further consideration of this subject will account for 
much that has hitherto caused difficulty in St Luke’s Passion narrative. 
It provides a key which will unlock many, though not all, of the closed 
doors. And I suggest at the outset of this discussion that, since 
St Luke’s conception of the Gentile mission differed from that of the 
other two evangelists in such a remarkable degree, his Passion narrative 
is itself the logical, we might almost say the only possible, conclusion for 
his gospel. It is the natural sequel to the early ministry as he presents 
it, and the appropriate preparation for the book of Acts. It would have 
been impossible for St Luke to have copied St Mark’s Passion narrative 
almost verbatim as St Matthew did, for it would have been wholly 
unsuitable. 

Moreover, we can see the main influences which account for the 
peculiar features of his Passion narrative. In the first place, we can 
see that in editing this part of his gospel, as elsewhere, he was 
dominated by the conviction which we have already noted, namely, 
that the Church had already won the essential fruits of victory, and 
that its destiny was completely under the control of God, and that the 

death of Jesus, now happily over, had been vindicated by the glory of 
' the Resurrection and the gift of the Holy Spirit. For St Luke ‘the 
strife is o’er, the battle done’. He does not regard past, present, or 
future with any anxiety. Above all, he sees no tragedy in the good news - 
about which he writes. His account of the visit to Nazareth is an index 
to the outlook which inspires all his work as an editor, and not least in 
the Passion narrative—Jesus’s perfect fulfilment of His ministry in 
accordance with God’s pre-determined will. 

Secondly, since St Luke desired to promote peace, to placate the 
Judaizers, to convert the Jewish authorities, and to prove that the 
Church was essentially a quiet, law-abiding society, it seems obvious 
that these motives must have influenced his account of the Passion, 
even more than it did the early Ministry, since the death of Jesus was 
the root cause of the whole conflict. 

But his attitude to the Gentile mission must have been the strongest 
of all influences which determined his editing of the Passion story. We 
saw that in the other two synoptic gospels the admission of the Gentiles 
is regarded as a catastrophic revolution, immediately dependent on the 
death of Jesus. But since St Luke wished to prove that their admis- 
sion was a gradual evolution, beginning in the first days of the ministry, 
and eventually consummated after Pentecost, does it not inevitably 
follow that he must have regarded the death of Jesus itself as being less 
momentous, less violent, less significant, less tragic, than in the other 
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two gospels? Must he not have considered it as being one step, 
though indeed a very important step, which gradually brought about 
the admission of the Gentiles? And is it not the case that for St Luke 
the momentous event in this developement was not the death of Jesus, 
nor even His Resurrection, but rather the gift of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost? For St Luke, the death on the Cross was certainly im- 
portant, but only as the necessary condition of the Resurrection (xxiv 
26-48); and the Resurrection, too, was extremely important, but 
chiefly because it led to the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit (Luke xxiv 
49, Acts i 4, ii 32-33 &c.). 

And further, I want to emphasize the value of considering the possi- 
bility that St Luke had St Mark’s Passion narrative, and perhaps that 
only, and modified it to the form we now possess in his gospel. For if 
this was the case—and it is a hypothesis which can be reasonably 
upheld—then the main differences in the two accounts are precisely 

- those which the foregoing considerations would lead us to expect ; and 
we can be sure that the Passion narrative would, in St Luke’s mind, 
require far more drastic editing than any other part of St Mark’s gospel. 
But in any case, whether we conclude that this was so, or that St Luke 
used some other source, it seems evident that his account of the Passion 
is distinctive because it is in complete harmony with the point of view 
expressed in his gospel as a whole and in Acts. 


Before examining the Passion narrative itself, it is necessary to 
notice that St Luke’s account of the event in the Temple after Jesus 
had entered Jerusalem is marked by certain important peculiarities. 
First we must bear in mind that in St Mark’s gospel this event was of 
supreme importance, and determined the whole course of events which 
followed. Its significance can be fully understood only when it is con- 
sidered in connexion with what had preceded and what followed it. 
Jesus, having repudiated the authority of Pharisaism in Galilee, entered 
the city, conscious that fateful results would follow. Immediately He 
entered the Temple, and realized from His survey that it must come to 
anend. That, I think, is evident from the account of the fig-tree in 
which that of the Temple incident is embodied, and with which it is 
associated in the closest possible manner. Hence, when on the morrow 
Jesus acted, it was a total and final repudiation of the Temple, and its 
officers, and what they represented. Moreover, Jesus realized that this 
repudiation also involved His own death, and that this twofold result 
was to be the means of effecting the new religion of the Spirit, and was 
itself a vital step towards. the admission of the Gentiles.’ It is plain, 

1 I have made a detailed examination of St Mark from this point of view in 
a former article xxxv 137, pp. 45-50 Cf. Dr Oecsterley’s article on the Temple in 
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too, that the Jewish authorities themselves realized the gravity of Jesus’s 
act, for when He was being examined by the High Priest they accused 
Him on this ground (xiv 58), and the flaw appears to have been that 
the witnesses failed to agree. There is no suggestion that Jesus had 
‘not made this revolutionary declaration (cf. John ii 19-22). It also 
seems probable that the High Priest’s question which immediately 
follows, and at last obtains a response, is intimately connected with the 
one about the Temple (xiv 60-61). In other words, Jesus now 
declares by what authority He had acted (xi 27-33). At the Crucifixion 
He was mocked for His repudiation of the Temple (xv 29), and it is 
clear that St Mark’s statement that ‘the veil of the Temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom’ when Jesus died (xv 38) was regarded 
as the fulfilment of the prophecy which had contributed largely to His 
death. 

But when we turn to St Luke, we' find that the whole incident is 
regarded as being of much less importance and significance. The city, 
not the Temple, receives Jesus's attention at first (xix 41-44 Luke 
only), and his account of the event in the Temple itself is greatly 
curtailed—only two verses for St Mark’s fifteen—and the grimness and 
finality of St Mark’s account is wholly absent from St Luke’s omission 
of the narrative of the withering of the fig-tree. Related to all this is 
the lack of reference to the Temple in the events which followed. 
Although Jesus refers to its approaching destruction, as involved in the 
fall of the city, the reference here is obviously due to St Luke’s reliance 
at this point on the Marcan framework (cf. xxi 5-19 with Mark xiii 
1-13), and no other allusion to the Temple is made in the Lucan 
discourse (contrast xxi 20 with Mark xiii 14, Matt. xxiv 15). Even 
more striking is the total lack of reference to it at the trial and the 
Crucifixion. 

Such a difference of outlook concerning a problem of particular 
importance could not have been accidental. I think it was due to 
St Luke’s special motives. When he wrote, the Temple had long been 
destroyed, or at least sufficiently long to make it possible to view the 
problem with greater detachment than had been previously possible. 
So also the religion of the Spirit, which was the peculiar possession of 
the new Church, and which itself rendered the Temple obsolete, was in 
actual being. Thus the original cause of the controversy about the 


D.C.G. 11 in which he also points out (p. 712) that the term ‘ cleansing’ is quite 
misleading, and that the event is connected with the leading events which preceded 
it. He shews that it was essentially of a revolutionary nature, and that ‘it really 
did connote an intention in the mind of Christ to abrogate entirely the Jewish 
sacrificial system ; if this is not what it meant, it is difficult to see any point in it 
at all’. 
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Temple had been settled. But St Luke was particularly anxious to 
diminish the sense of a violent breach with the Jewish authorities, for 
two reasons. First, he still cherished hopes that they might repent, 
and this accounts for his remarkable substitute of the parable of the 
fig-tree in xiii 6-9 for St Mark’s account in xi 12-25. Secondly, he 
was determined to emphasize the loyalty and legitimacy of the new 
Church as the true Israel, which had its being not by a violent revo- 
lution, but by a gradual, peaceful growth, after Pentecost—a view which 
he supports by making his gospel begin and end with praise in the 
Temple, and his assertion that the early apostles were there regularly 
for worship (Acts ii 46). All this seems sufficient cause for his de- 
liberate policy of reducing the importance of Jesus’s attitude to the 
Temple, and the consequent changes in the Passion narrative. 

But what is the result? It means that in St Luke’s gospel the 
death of Jesus is much less religious and far more fo/itical in signi- 
ficance. In St Mark and St Matthew (as also in St John), the Cruci- 
fixion is the supreme tragedy whereby the Jews, obtaining their desire 


through Pilate, accomplish their own downfall. In St Luke, however, | 


the political motive of the Jews is emphasized much more, with the 
inevitable result that the religious significance of the proceedings is 
greatly lessened. The procedure before the Council is much less 
solemn, and gives the impression of an informal examination rather 
than a set trial. Jesus does not solemnly assert His Messiahship—He 
argues that it would be useless to try to convince them (xxii 67 b, 68 
Luke only), and He refers to the glory of the Son of Man which begins 
from that very moment,’ whereas in St Mark He prophesies that His 
accusers will see His dread return as Judge. The solemnity of the 
occasion is also diminished by St Luke’s omission of St Mark’s state- 
ment that the High Priest rent his clothes ; and the members of the 
council do not definitely pronounce Him guilty of death, as they do in 
the other two gospels. On the other hand, the trial before Pilate is 
given much greater prominence, and is the means of reconciling Pilate 
and Herod. The Jews themselves appear to attach great importance 
to the political results of Jesus’s activities, and there is little to shew 
that this was merely a ruse for obtaining their desire (cf. xxiii 2, 5, 14, 
15, Luke only). 

Consequently the whole subject, including the actual Crucifixion, 
becomes far less tragic and momentous. For what did it signify? It 
was the death of One who was innocent, caused by the prejudices- and 
ignorances of the Jews. It was an unfortunate blunder—that is the 
conclusion indicated by Jesus’s own words—‘ Father forgive them, for 


1 Lk. has dwd 700 viv 82 Zora: ... xxii 69, Mt. has dn’ dpm. Exactly the same 
difference is found also in Lk. xxii 18, Mt. xxvi 29. 
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they know not what they do’ (xxiii 34 Luke only)—words which, 
even if they do not belong to the true text, are in accord with St Luke’s 
idea of the Crucifixion throughout his gospel and Acts (cf. especially 
Acts iii 17). And the blunder itself was the less unfortunate in 
that it was the pre-determined means whereby Jesus entered into His 
glory. 

But the strongest of all the motives which influenced St Luke in his 
account of the Passion was his desire to minimize its tragedy. Much 
of the joy and confidence which mark his gospel is actually due to his 
optimism concerning the future, an optimism which makes him gloss 
over the sorrows and pangs of the past. He wrote in the spirit of 
Easter and Whitsun, rather than that of Good Friday. He regarded 
the latter as necessary, but only as the short path to the unending glory 
which lay beyond—a glory which illuminated even the way to the 
Cross.’ Consequently he transforms the Marcan narrative by one or 
more of several methods at his disposal. Whenever sorrow and tragedy 
are strongly represented in St Mark, St Luke endeavours to divert 
attention from Jesus to others, making Jesus pursue His destined course 
without anxiety or grief. Where this is impossible or insufficient, he 
abbreviates the narrative. Or else he transfers the incident to another 
part of the gospel where it is unassociated with Jesus’s death. Or, if 
these methods are impracticable, in the last resort he entirely omits the 
whole incident.* 

The first alteration in the Passion narrative which demands our 
attention is that in St Luke there is no reference to the Anointing at 


! Cf. Lk. ix 28-36 in which he places the Transfiguration early in the Ministry, 
and emphasizes its glory (the word does not occur in the account given by Mk. 
and Mt.). Cf. also Jesus’s desire to hasten the fulfilment of His death (xii 50) and 
contrast Mk. x 38, and still more, Jesus’s consternation in Mk. x 32, The same 
idea of confidence is found in Lk. ix 51. One wonders, too, what ‘ good news’ 
there was in the preaching of either John the Baptist (iii 18) or of Jesus in the 
last days in Jerusalem (xx 1). ¢ 

2 Cf. the way in which Lk. removes much of the tension and sorrow in his 
account of the great Confession, which he tries to associate with the feeding of the 
multitude (ix 18-27. I think this, rather than the supposition that Lk. had 
a mutilated copy of Mk., accounts for the ‘great omission’ at ix 17). He omits 
Peter's protest and Jesus’s rebuke, both of which are out of harmony with his 
conception of the Passion. Note also how he omits Jesus’s reference to John the 
Baptist as Elijah in the disciples’ questioning after the Transfiguration (Mk. ix 1- 
13, Mt. xvii 9-13), and again from the passage Mt. xi1t4. The point in Mk. and 
Mt. is that, if John the Baptist was Elijah, then the Messiah (Jesus) must, accord- 
ing to apocalyptic belief, be about to be revealed. But if, on the other hand, 
Elijah was treated thus, what would be the fate of the Messiah? Lk. also omits 
all reference to Elijah in his account of the Crucifixion. In his gospel John the 
Baptist is never quite identified with Elijah ; the nearest approach to his being so 
isin i 17. 
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Bethany. There is good reason on literary grounds to suspect that the 
omission was not accidental, for the framework of the Marcan narrative 
seems almost certainly to have been borrowed by St Luke at this point. 
Thus St Luke has the note of the Passover, which in St Mark precedes 
the Anointing, and the note of the Betrayal, which immediately follows 
it (xxii 1-2 = Mark xiv 1-2, xxii 3-7 = Mark xiv 10-11). In other 
words, the account of the Anointing has dropped out.’ But I suggest 
that St Luke deliberately made this omission because the incident con- 
flicted with his outlook. In St Mark the narrative is something very 
near to real tragedy, almost without relief. The attention is entirely 
concentrated on Jesus and the shadow of His approaching death. And 
there is nothing here about the rising again or the Return to lessen the 
sorrow: ‘Ye have the poor always with you, but me ye have not 
always.’ Even more remarkable than St Luke’s omission here is his 
substitute for it in vii 36-50. In spite of all the differences, there is 
a certain vital resemblance which makes it probable that this is a Lucan 
transformation rather than a different incident ; and if it is the same, 
we cannot over-emphasize the significance of St Luke’s deliberate 
intention to dissociate it from the Passion, and his characteristic removal 
of the centre of interest from Jesus to the woman. 

In his account of the Last Supper there is further evidence to shew 
that St Luke wished to minimize the tragedy of the occasion, of which, 
indeed, very little remains. The warning about Judas (without 
St Mark’s solemn Amen) is postponed, and the menace of the betrayal 
and the sorrow of the disciples do not overshadow the meal as in 
St Mark’s account. The prophecy of St Peter’s denial has also been 
transformed from a tragedy to a confident assertion of the ultimate 
victory which was to be his (xxii 32 Luke only)—an excellent example 
of St Luke’s constant tendency to record past failures in the light of 
subsequent success. In fact, confidence has been substituted for anxiety, 
and joy for sorrow, throughout the proceedings. Jesus is confident 
concerning His own destiny : ‘The Son of Man goeth as it hath been 
determined ’,’ and is equally so concerning His disciples, who would 
partake in the Messianic Banquet.* Nor is there any suggestion either 
here or in Gethsemane that they would eventually forsake Him. Once 
more, also, we should note the skilful way in which the sense of tragedy 

1 Professor J. M. Creed has pointed out in his Commentary on St Luke 
(Introduction lviii n, 1, lxiii-iv) that, if the verses in Lk.’s Passion narrative which 
appear to be Marcan are removed, only an amorphous mass of material remains. 
This seems to be the most weighty argument against the theory that Lk. possessed 
an independent source, and it has not yet been refuted. 

2 xxii 22 xard 1d dpopévov wopedera: instead of Mk.’s bwdye: xabis yéyparrat, 


3 xxii 29-30 Lk. only. Cf. the same sense of certainty in xxi 13, 18, 19, 28, Lk. 
only. 
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and sorrow is greatly diminished by the transference of attention from 
Jesus to His disciples. His concern is for them and their future 
missions (xxii 35-38 Luke only). It is, as Dr Plummer noted (I.C.C. 
505), ‘one more proof of His ‘care for them’. And the reason for His 
reference to His own fate seems to be solely as a warning that they 
should make provision for the future; they must provide themselves 
with purse, wallet, and sword, for ‘the disciples must expect no better 
treatment than the master receives’ (Plummer of. cit. xxii 37). 

St Luke’s policy is even more evident in his account of the scene in 
Gethsemane,’ especially when we have removed the non-Lucan verses 
xxii 43-44, which were perhaps inserted by one who was conscious of 
the deficiencies of the Lucan narrative. There is almost no tension, 
and very little agony. The disciples are bidden to pray, but not to 
watch. There is no reference to the chosen three who in the other 
two synoptic gospels are allowed a more intimate share in the sorrow. 
The terrible revelation of grief—‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death’—is entirely omitted. So also is the statement that Jesus 
‘fell on His face’ (Luke says ‘He kneeled down’), ard that He with- 
drew and prayed three times. Nor, again, does St Luke record Jesus’s 
words ‘ The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak ’—words which we can 
be sure He applied at least as much to His own trial of endurance as 
to that of the disciples. The latter are, as usual, excused for their 
slumbers ; they were ‘sleeping for sorrow’ St Luke tells us. When the 
arrest is made there is no scuffle or confusion, and Jesus calmly heals 
the injured ear. And we note that the evangelist omits St Mark’s 
statement that the disciples ‘all forsook Him and fled’—an omission 
which can hardly have been accidental, for the statement that ‘ Peter 
followed afar off’ (xxii 54) appears to require that some such informa- 
tion should be given or understood. 

Finally, when we examine the death itself, we find the same confi- 
dence, the same diversion of attention from Jesus to others. He bids 
the women weep not for Him, but for themselves (xxiii 28-31 Luke 
only). He gives the message of comfort to the malefactor—both would 
be together that day in Paradise (xxiii 40-43 Luke only). And He 
dies with a cry of confident trust, ‘Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit’ (xxiii 46 Luke only)—a cry which is in complete contrast with 
and contradiction to the cry of despair recorded by St Mark and 
St Matthew, a cry which itself transforms the Crucifixion from a tragedy 
to a victory, even before the Resurrection. 


All we have noted so far has been by way of suggestion only. We 
have noted tendencies, possible reasons for certain characteristics, 


1 Lk. omits the name Gethsemane in xxii 40, and calls it ‘the place’. 
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general points which may help us to understand St Luke’s attitude of 
mind. It would be impossible to make positive statements from such 
evidence alone. But there is other evidence which seems to me to be 
conclusive, and which gives greater significance to what has been 
previously only suggested. Let us ask, What does St Luke regard as 
the purpose of the death of Jesus? What significance does he attach 
to it? 

There is only one way of answering these questions. We must put 
St Luke’s gospel alongside the evidence of St Paul and St Mark, 
St Matthew being in exact agreement with the latter on this point. 
St Paul’s teaching may be briefly summarized by saying that for him 
the death of Jesus was the central fact in his theology, and that its 
purpose was to save sinners, that is all men, both Jews and Gentiles, 
for this alone could reconcile both to God. That is the main argument 
in his epistle to the Romans. Although St Mark had a very difficult 
task, in that he had to compose a gospel from the fragments at his 
disposal, nevertheless he makes it clear that he is in complete agreement 
with St Paul in this matter ; and one of his main points is to shew that 
by the death of Jesus, and that alone, the Jews were to be removed 
from their privileges, and the Gentiles were to be admitted into the 
Kingdom, which could come only by that event.’ In St Mark, as in 
St Paul, the death of Jesus is always the necessary price of this twofold 
work of redemption. 

But when we turn to St Luke’s gospel, we find a very different point 
of view. There is not the same sense of the necessity of the violent 
death of Jesus to remove the Jews from their privileges. The idea is 
rather that Jesus triumphs in his purpose from the beginning of His 
Ministry, and that the Jews can do nothing to prevent it.* By procuring 
His death they fulfil His destiny. As for the disciples, they are assured 
that they can be quite certain of their privileges (xii 32 Luke only). 
And we have already seen that the Gentiles were to enter the Kingdom 
by a gradual process of infiltration which began early in the Ministry, 


1 The main passages are (a) Mk. viii 31-ix 1, which is intimately connected with 
the fact that the Confession took place on the borders of Gentile territory ; (6) x 45 
Avrpov dyri woAAG@v. From the references to the Gentiles in this passage, and St 
Paul’s use of the term ‘the many’ in Rom. v 12-21, it seems not unlikely that the 
Gentiles are consciously included in Mk. x 45. Cf. also Isaiah liii 11-12, and 
Rev. v 9; (¢) Mk. xiv 24. St Paul understood the new Covenant to include the 
Gentiles. 

2 iv 25-30 Lk. only. The only definite reference to the necessity of Jesus’s 
death as*the condition of the removal of the Jews from their privileges is in the 
parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, copied from Mk. Note that Lk. says that the 
lawyers only ‘ hindered’ those who were entering in (xi 52) ; contrast Mt. xxiii. 13. 
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and that they were to be justified by their own merits and willingness 
to repent and believe. 

I think it can be proved that in St Luke’s gospel the death of Jesus 
is not the price of redemption or even vitally connected with it. At 
first there seems to be much evidence which completely contradicts such 
a statement. There is more about redemption in this gospel than in 
any other. The Benedictus is a song of praise for redemption 
(cf. especially i 68-69, 76-77). At His birth, the angel speaks of Jesus 
as ‘a Saviour’ (ii rr). Simeon gives thanks because he has seen the 
Lord’s salvation (ii 30). Anna speaks of Him to all who are looking 
for the redemption of Jerusalem (ii 38). But all this refers to redemp- 
tion through the Incarnation, the ‘Visitation’, and as having been 
already achieved by this event. There is little to indicate that the 
price is to be death.’ The disciples are told to ‘lift up their heads’ 
when certain signs appear, because their redemption draws nigh (xxi 28, 
Luke only), but here redemption is through the coming of the Messiah 
at the last day, not the death of the Messiah. 

Turning now to the Passion narrative itself, we find that it is never 
stated, or even implied, that Jesus died on behalf of any one. More 
remarkable still, if St Luke did possess St Mark’s Passion narrative, 
then we find that he has made alterations which are precisely those 
which are in agreement with the view he takes elsewhere in his 
gospel. 

The peculiar difficulties of St Luke’s account of the Last Supper are 
well known; but I think the solution is to be found by asking not 
where the evangelist obtained his source, but why he altered St Mark’s 
account as he has done. And the answer seems to be that he was 
determined to make it agree with his view that the death of Jesus was 
only a brief, passing event, which quickly led Him to the glory of the 
Resurrection. It seems that he wished to eliminate all idea that the 
death of Jesus was the tremendous price of redemption, and, as such, 
an event of eternal significance. Do we not find that this is what he 
has done? First we must eliminate the non-Lucan passage from the 
end of verse 19 (xxii), and also verse 20, words which were probably 
inserted because of the grave deficiency in the original draft of 
St Luke’s gospel. This means that the vital words ‘ which is given for 
you’ are lacking. What is left? A Fellowship meal which was spoilt 
—broken by two sad imperfections. First, Jesus could not participate, 
though He had desired to do so (xxii 15 Luke only), but this would 
be made good in the Kingdom of God. Secondly, Judas’s treachery 
also spoilt the Fellowship meal. This, I think, is the meaning of the 


1 There is a foreboding of Mary’s sorrow in ii 35. 
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original passage when the insertion has been removed, for then we have 
‘And He took bread, and when He had given thanks, He brake it, 
and gave it to them, saying, This is my body; nevertheless, behold, 
the hand of him that betrayeth me is with me on the table’. This 
emphasis on the broken bread as a Fellowship meal, which is perfect 
only when there is complete harmony among the participants, receives 
further support in Acts. There too, the loaf is the symbol of unity 
(Acts ii 42), and the Fellowship itself, though one of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit to its members, is harmful to false brethren or outsiders 
who would trespass on its quasi-magical powers (cf. Acts v 1-11 and 
v 13a which is closely associated with it). 

Once in Acts we are given a passage from which it may possibly be 
inferred that in St Luke’s view the Fellowship meal was a means of 
salvation (xxvii 27-44). From the significant use of certain phrases 
(cf. especially ‘ take’, five times) it seems that the meal on this occasion 
is a eucharist. If so, its essential point in this context is salvation (cf. 
especially xxvii 34 c and xxvii 31)—outside the Fellowship no salvation. 
But it is the Fellowship which saves, and it is salvation from physical 
peril ; there is not the faintest suggestion that the bread represented 
the Body of Christ, or that it was the price of salvation; the bread is 
the means of safety. 

Returning once more to St Luke’s gospel, we find two points which 
support this argument. Immediately after the warning of the betrayal, 
St Luke (and he alone) records a third instance of disharmony which 
ruins the fellowship of the last meal. This time it was caused by 
a contention among the disciples (xxii 24 f), and the editor appears to 
be using here a combination of two sources which are found also in 
St Mark (ix 33-35, x 35-45) and St Matthew (xviii 1-5, xx 20~28), 
though in another context. All the more remarkable, therefore, is his 
omission of the significant phrase ‘and to give His life a ransom for 
many’. In view of all the other evidence, is it not almost certain that 
this omission was deliberate ? 

And lastly, it is perhaps not altogether accidental that, although 
St Mark and St Matthew both agree that immediately after the death 
of Jesus on the Cross the veil of the Temple was rent in twain—an 
event of deep theological import, as we have seen,’ yet St Luke records 
that it happened defore the death, and consequently deprives both the 
death and the event in the Temple of much of their significance. 


Whatever we may conclude concerning the origin and significance 
of the peculiar features of St Luke’s gospel, we cannot avoid the plain 


1p. 7. Cf. Jn. xix 34, which is the writer’s substitute and bears the same 
indication of redemption through the death of Jesus. 
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fact that in Acts, in which we are given the logical conclusion of the 
gospel, the preaching of the good news in action, it is never once 
definitely stated that salvation is through the death of Jesus Christ, or 
that His death was essentially the price of salvation. In Acts, Jesus is 
regarded as a good man wrongfully slain (ii 22, iii 13, 17, x 38, xiii 28), 
but His death was according to God’s purpose, because it was the 
necessary step to His Resurrection (ii 23, iii 18, iv r1, 28, xvii 3, xxvi 
23). His exaltation, not His death, is the motive put forward for 
repentance and salvation—‘ Him did God exalt to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and remission of sins’ (v 31), 
and it is explicitly stated that ‘in none other is there salvation’ (iv 12; 
cf. ii 33, ili 19-20, x 43, xiii 38, xv 11, xvii 30, xx 21, xxvi 18, 20). 

Very different is the teaching of St Paul. There is not a single pas- 
sage throughout St Luke’s gospel and Acts to correspond with St Paul’s 
emphasis on the death of Jesus on the Cross as the sole means of 
salvation, and its absolute price—nothing like his declaration that 
redemption was by His blood (Rom. iii 24-25), that He was delivered 
up for our trespasses, that ‘Christ died for the ungodly’ (Rom. v 6-8), 
that ‘while we were enemies, we were reconciled to God through the 
death of His Son’ (Rom. v 10), and that He ‘gave Himself up for our 
sins’ (Gal. i 4, cf. ii 20). 

But, it may be asked, is not this difference due to the early preach- 
ing? Is it not because in Acts we are given a record of the primitive 
theology of the first disciples, who had not yet benefited from St Paul’s 
theology? The answer is plain enough. Apart from the fact that Acts 
was written long after St Paul wrote, we are given in Acts what is 
claimed to be the genuine utterances of St Paul. And if we suppose 
that St Paul himself had not developed his theology early in his career, 
what are we to make of his statement in 1 Cor. xv 1-8, in which he 
states categorically the essential details of the gospel which he had 
received? The statement begins quite emphatically—‘ Christ died for 
our sins according to the scriptures’. Or again, what are we to make 
of his first epistle to the Thessalonians, which is probably the earliest 
of his extant writings and, if we are to make it agree with Acts, was 
written soon after his visit to Thessalonica? In this epistle, it is true, 
we find the most primitive of St Paul’s theology, a ‘ lack of any allusion, 
even where such might be expected, to the characteristic Pauline ideas 
of the law, forgiveness in relation to the death of Christ, and the union 
of the Christian with Christ and the Spirit’ (Moffatt Zntroduction to the 
Literature of the New Testament, p. 71). Nevertheless, even in this 
epistle there is one phrase which proves that the apostle was well aware 
of the atoning significance of the death of Christ—‘ Salvation through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us’ (rod dwroOavevros irip jar 
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1 Thes. v 9-10), a phrase which neither itself nor its equivalent exists 
throughout the whole of St Luke’s gospel and Acts.’ 

In conclusion, I suggest that the writer of the Fourth Gospel realized 
St Luke’s limitations, his dislike of tragedy, his excessive confidence, 
his over-emphasis on the exaltation of Christ through the Resurrection, 
and his consequent tendency to diminish the significance of the death 
of Jesus—mistakes which have been less apparent to us largely because 
we possess all the four gospels, and because, quite rightly, we read, and 
interpret, and supplement each in the light of the other three. Quietly 
but firmly, St John corrects St Luke, while borrowing from him, and he 
insists that there is always a price to be paid for Redemption, and that 
the price is always the death of Jesus, and that therefore the death is some- 
thing much more than the brief episode which made it possible. It is a 
fundamental principle in this gospel that death is the price of life (xii 24, 
N.B. context), that sorrow is the price of joy (xvi 21). Like St Luke, 
St John also makes the breach with the Jews take place at the begin- 
ning of the Ministry, but it costs the life of Jesus (ii 19). As in St 
Luke, salvation is for every one (iii 15), but only when the Son of Man 
is lifted up on the Cross (cf. iii 14, xii 32), and the Greeks cannot see 
Him until then (xii 23, 6 d¢, ‘But Jesus said—’). Here too, Jesus 
reveals his Messiahship at the feeding of the multitude (vi 14, 15, 69), 
but the Living Bread is His own flesh given for the life of the world. 
Like St Luke, St John emphasizes the Resurrection of Jesus as a glory, 
the reflexion of which is found even in the earthly Ministry; but in 
order to be the Resurrection for others, He Himself has to die (xi 47- 
53). In Gethsemane, according to both gospels, Jesus is conscious 
that He is fulfilling His divine mission, but in St John He has to cross 
the gloomy brook Kidron, and there is no shirking of the cup of 
sorrow (xviii rr). And finally, though St John, even more than St 
Luke, clothes the whole of the gospel in the glory of Jesus, yet whereas 
for the latter it is the glory of the Resurrection, of which the death is 
the necessary but brief approach, for St John it is the glory of Jesus of 
Nazareth, reigning from the Cross. 

The whole subject is one more proof of the wisdom of the Church in 
insisting throughout history that all four gospels are necessary for the 
Christian Faith. M. KIpDLE. 


* The nearest approach to St Paul’s theology in Acts is (a) xiii 38-39, which 
does not, however, definitely connect the death of Jesus with Redemption ; 
(6) xx 28, where the reading is uncertain and the meaning is obscure. 





THE THREE CONSTANTS AND THE EIGHT STAGES 


A comparative study of Buddhist and Christian doctrines in 
China in the seventh and eighth centuries 


THis year, 1935, is the thirteen hundreth anniversary of Christianity’s 
first coming to China. Augustine was sent from Rome to the small 
barbarian kingdom of Kent in the year 597. Less than forty years 
afterwards, Alopen travelled from Persia eastwards. It was a more 
hazardous journey, with the snows near the roof of the world and the 
sands of the Gobi both to be endured. In 635 he arrived at what was 
then the capital of the greatest civilization in the world, the city of 
Chang-An in the province of Shensi. Five hundred and ninety-seven, 
six hundred and thirty-five, so close together in time are the beginnings 
of English and of Chinese Christianity. 

These Nestorian pioneers brought their doctrine with them; the 
medium for its expression could only be formulated on arrival. The 
Chinese language is no easy medium; and it is hardest of all for the 
first-comer. They had to begin from the beginning in the creation of 
a Christian vocabulary. They soon recognized in Chang-An and Lo- 
Yang that their strongest competitor was Buddhism. They had the 
good sense to recognize too the wealth of religious terms with which 
Buddhism had already enriched Chinese thought. For many of their 
doctrines they found a medium ready to hand. The fact that they 
freely used Buddhist terms has led some students of Chinese history to 
suppose that China’s first Christians forsook pure religion for a Christian- 
Buddhist blend. This, I am convinced, is a surface appearance which 
is wholly misleading. That which is Buddhist is not ideas but words. 

They also had the good sense to arrange their statements of the 
Christian faith in forms to which the people were accustomed because 
of Buddhist usage. Their purpose was not merely to copy. It was to 
contrast. Christianity often shines out in its truest wealth of colour 
against the background of other faiths. It is when Christians are 
proclaiming ‘This is the Way. Walk ye in it,’ surrounded by others 
equally fervent in preaching, that one gets the most striking message. 
For these reasons it is worth while to examine two sentences in which 
the Nestorian Tablet (set up in the year 781) summarizes the Christian 
Way : 

(Christ) determined the Salvation of Eight Stages, 
refining the earthly and perfecting the heavenly. 
He revealed the Gate of the Three Constants, 
unfolding life and destroying death. 
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The Buddha’s doctrine as a way of salvation is summed up in the 
‘ Four Noble Truths’ and the ‘ Eightfold Path’. Before we can under- 
stand what these Christians meant, we must examine that which they 
seem to have in mind in their exposition of their own Gospel. 

Tue EicHtTrotp Patu. Buddhism and Christianity have this in 
common: they alone of all the great religions adequately recognize the 
problem of human suffering. ‘Life is suffering’, begins the Buddha. 
‘In the world ye have tribulation’, agrees the Christ. 

Therefore, continues the Buddha, escape from life, seek release from 
the burden of existence. Suffering is because we want things. The 
way of escape is to discipline yourself until you want nothing. Thus 
you will reach the extinction of all desire, Nirvana, ‘ blessedness’. 
The way of discipline is the Eightfold Path, each step of the path 
leading on to the next. 

First, right belief: recognition of the facts, that all is vain and you 
will have to leave it. Then you will naturally make up your mind so 
todo. ‘That is the second stage, right resolution. Your resolves will 
shew themselves first in your words, so thirdly you arrive at right speech. 
Then in the wider sphere of action, right conduct. Later, all the con- 
ditions of your life will have to be in accordance with your purpose, 
right livelihood. When all your energies are directed to this one aim, 
you reach the sixth, right endeavour. Soon not only your active will, 
but all your thoughts are brought into harmony, right reflection. Finally, 
the eighth stage, right absorption: You have lost yourself in the peace 
of this deep contemplation. The journey of life is over and your work 
is done—Nirvana. 

Tue Eicut Staces. But, say the Christians, we too have a discipline. 
We have a journey. We have eight stages. We get theretoo. What 
do they mean ? 

The idea of moral progress towards perfection being by a succession 
of virtues, each giving rise to the next, does not belong to India and 
Buddhism alone. It strongly influenced the thinking of the Graeco- 
Roman world into which Christianity was born. The Stoic doctrine of 
‘ procope’ (xpoxory) was exactly such. Several of the Christian Fathers 
give lists of virtues, each blossoming out of its predecessor (e.g. S. Basil 
De Spiritu Sancto, ix 23, ‘By His aid .. . those who are advancing are 
brought to perfection.’ He makes ten stages, ‘ highest of all, the being 
made like God’). In the New Testament something like this idea lies 
behind John i 16, ‘ For of His fulness we all received, and grace upon 
grace ’—one after another until all the fulness of Christ is there. 

(a) Perer’s CHain oF Graces. That which in the Christian Scriptures 
is most worthy of contrast with the Buddha’s Eightfold Path occurs in 
the opening verses of 2 Peter. The possibility that it was this to which 
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‘the Salvation of Eight Stages’ refers is in many ways attractive: ‘In 
your faith supply virtue; and in your virtue knowledge ; and in your 
knowledge temperance ; and in your temperance patience ; and in your 
patience godliness ; and in your godliness love of the brethren ; and in 
your love of the brethren love.’ ‘ Refining the earthly’ finds its origin 
in ‘ having escaped from the corruption which is in the world by lust’ ; 
‘ perfecting the heavenly (nature of man)’ refers to ‘ that ye may become 
partakers of the divine nature’. Thus the discipline of the Christian 
life is, first rioris, faith: the New Testament name for that new relation- 
ship which a man finds through Christ, that he is the son of a Heavenly 
Father. Believe that, and you will begin to behave asa son. That is 
the second stage, dpery, virtue. As you continue to do God’s will, you 
will come to know still higher heights and deeper depths of the mysteries 
of God. So, thirdly, you will grow in knowledge, yous. Fourth, your 
actions as a son, living on intimate terms with the Father, will be marked 
by éyxparaa, se/f-controi. From this you will develope a habit of con- 
sistent patience, iopovy. Sixth, your attitude to Him and to all that He 
has made will be one of reverence, ebo€éBera. But especially will you prize 
fellowship with those who share this experience, the other members of 
the family of God. So seventh, ¢diradeAdia, love of the brethren. And, 
finally, this love will lose its limitations, and become just Love, éyazy. 
Love to God and your neighbour. And God is love. You have 
become a ‘ partaker of the divine nature ’. 

Two points stand out in this comparison. First, the strong similarity, 
not ‘only in the idea of discipline and progress, but in many of the actual 
virtues named. The Ways of the Buddha and of the Christ seem to 
run a long way parallel. But, second, one cannot but feel the wide 
divergence of the ultimate goals. If this was the comparison, these 
early Christians were contrasting destinations which were different : 
it is not for the Christian to escape from the vanity of life, but to find 
life more and more abundantly until he lives the life of God. It is not 
for the Christian to flee from the world of suffering. He is to be in the 
world but not of the world, and to seek first God’s kingdom, with that 
kingdom already established in his own soul. It is not for the Christian 
to shut his heart against desire. He is to embrace the sorrows and 
yearn over the sins of all mankind, till his heart beats responsive to the * 
heart of God. Sons of God, partakers of the divine nature, that is the 
goal, that and nothing less. 

The weakness of the above case is that (1) the passage from 2 Peter 
never gained prominence (it is hardly ever directly quoted) in other 
Christian documents ; (2) it was not until the sixth century that the 
Revelation, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude were added to the Syriac 
versions. It is just possible that the peculiar environment of competition 
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with Buddhism caused the Nestorians to seize upon a comparatively 
obscure passage, and bring it into prominence in their system in China 
because of its remarkable ‘competitive value’. And, acknowledging 
the presence of such value, that is where we must for the present leave it. 
(4) Tue Beatitupes. The alternative theory, indeed the only theory 
previously put forward in explanation of the ‘ Eight Stages’, is that they 
refer to the Beatitudes. The possibility of comparison with the Eight- 
fold Path of Buddhism is not so obvious as in the case of St Peter’s 
Chain. Their competitive value does not lie on the surface. There 
are points, however, materially affecting the case for this theory which 
seem to have escaped notice (see 2 and 3 below). 
The strength of the case lies in the fact that 
(1) They are our Lord’s own summary of the Christian Way of 


Life, and fill a prominent place in canonical as well as in 
patristic literature ; 


(2) There is a strong connecting link between the Greek of the 
Beatitudes and the Pali Widdana, the goal of the Eightfold Path 
(see below) ; 


(3) They fit with what seems to me the better exposition of the 
Three Constants (see below). 

To modern eyes there is little trace here of ‘procope’ (xpoxory), 
gradual progression from One grace to another towards perfection. ‘It 
is fanciful to find a gradation in the order in which they are recorded’ 
(Plummer). But this does not affect the case. The writings of the 
Fathers were distinctly fanciful! They sought, and thought they found, 
close connexion and definite gradation in the eight. To Ambrose they 
are the scale of grace and glory ; to Chrysostom ‘a golden chain’; to 
the writer of the Eclogues ‘the provisions for the Lord’s Way are the 
Lord’s Beatitudes’. These are closer to the ideas of our Nestorian 
pioneers than are the words of modern criticism. 

And when they came into touch with Buddhism there was indeed 
good reason to proclaim their Eight in contrast with the Buddha’s 
Eightfold Path. The path led to Nirvana (Pali, iddana), which 
means ‘ Blessedness’. The corresponding participle nidduta is almost 
exact counterpart of the word with which each of the Beatitudes begins, 
paxapor: ‘Vibbuta are the poor in spirit; midbuta are they that 
mourn....’ And the eight midduéas mean arrival at the true Viddana, 
the true blessed state. 

The contrast is striking: ‘The first grace—overty of spirit—is 
the germ of all the rest’ (J. G. Tasker in DCG). This is not far 
removed from the Buddhist starting-point, right belief which is to 
involve the leaving of all things. For the converse of ‘ poor in spirit’ 
is ‘rich in faith’ (James ii 5). And the Fathers explained this poverty 
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as ‘detachment from earthly things’ (Clement), something very near to 
the Buddhist’s renunciation. 

The second stage is mourning: To Clement of Alexandria, Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Hilary, this means penitence. Having renounced the world 
for faith in Christ, all one’s ‘self-regarding’ is marked by penitence. 
Even as the Buddhist’s gaze turns inward (right resolution) so does ours. 

Third, outward expression : (Buddhist, right speech). The attitude 
of the Christian towards God and man must henceforth be that of 
meekness. 

Fourth, Hungering and thirsting after righteousness. ‘The humble 
souls that see their emptiness and poverty’ have reached the further 
stage of aspiration. ‘ Righteousness’ is more than the Buddhist ‘ right 
conduct’. They look for ‘ justification’ in Christ. 

Fifth, mercy: Here aspiration is already being fulfilled. They are 
becoming in daily life (Buddhist, right livelihood) like the great High 
Priest Himself (Heb. ii 17). 

Sixth, purity, and seventh, peacemaking, are linked together again in 
Hebrews xii 17, as stages through which one must pass in progress 
towards the Beatific Vision. In these we see further signs of the 
growth of ‘incipient godlikeness’ (J. H. Moulton). And yet the 
seventh keeps one’s feet on solid earth, in the midst of daily strife— 
where else should one be a peacemaker? Mark the contrast with the 
growing aloofness of the Buddhist progress. 

Finally, persecution: This, not the quiet of ‘absorption’, means 
nearing the end. This is the final proof of being sons of God in the 
world of men (John xvii 14). This, in the words of Ignatius concerning 
his own persecution, marks the diva: dd xéopov mpods Oedv. 

And the goal of these Eight Stages? With a ‘ proposal of the end— 
blessedness—our excellent and gracious Lawgiver begins His sermon’ 
(Jeremy Taylor). ‘The first and last Beatitude is the all-comprising 
word—theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven’ (J. G. Tasker in DCG). 
‘Life is suffering’, says the Buddha. ‘In the world ye have tribula- 
tion’, says the Christ. But our Lord teaches us, not to escape the 
suffering, but to rejoice in it, even at the last stage of the journey. 
For already laid up for us is the inheritance incorruptible and undefiled 
and that fadeth not away. 

The Beatitudes are ‘marked by a series of contrasts, the contrast of 
earthly with heavenly good’. They are, in the words of the Nestorian 
Tablet, ‘a refining of the earthly, and a perfecting of the heavenly’, 
And the section of the Sermon on the Mount which begins with the 
Beatitudes sums up them all in the words, ‘ Ye therefore shall be perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect’. That is the end. The blessed 
have arrived at Blessedness. Vibduta has become Widdana. 
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Later in the Nestorian Tablet comes the following list of eight virtues 
(some of which are represented by a single character, capable of various 
usages, and therefore hard to translate with certainty): ‘That (men may 
be) complete, noble, and pure; tranquil, single-hearted, and forgiving ; 
extending compassion to save all who are distressed; ready to offer 
pardon to all the living (such are) our great principles of moral discipline, 
(such is) the gradual process of drawing and leading on.’ I translated 
the passage as above, with no thought of reference to the Beatitudes. 
If the translator had in mind the possibility of such a reference, his 
choice of the many and varied meanings of these characters would be 
different. I suggest that the more positive virtues have been placed in 
the first group of three for the sake of effect’ but should really appear 
as numbers 4, 5,and 6. Thus transposed the eight virtues would read : 

(1) ‘ Tranquil’ (the word in Buddhist usage implied non-attachment 
to the world) = poor in spirit. 

(2) ‘Single-hearted’ (the Chinese word is merely ‘single’, here 
means ‘ sincere’, and possibly refers to sincere penitence). 

(3) ‘ Forgiving’ or ‘forbearing’ = meek. 

(4) ‘Complete’ (the Chinese word means ‘square’: in Chinese 
complete knowledge is ‘well-rounded’, completeness of moral 


character is ‘square’ ; compare the aspiration for ‘ righteousness’ 
of the fourth Beatitude). 


(5) ‘Noble’ (‘liberality’ or ‘magnanimity’ might equally well be 
the rendering—in both of which is seen the quality of mercy). 

(6) ‘ Pure’ as in the sixth Beatitude. 

(7) ‘Extending compassion to save all who are distressed’ may 
well be peacemaking in a world of strife. 

(8) ‘Ready to offer pardon to all the living’—may imply ‘and 
particularly to such as persecute them’. 


There is no proof here, but the mention of a ‘ moral discipline’ and a 
‘gradual process of drawing and leading on’ substantiates that which 
I assumed at the outset—a Christian competition with the Buddhist 
Eightfold Path. 

THE Four Noste Trutus. The Buddha, like our Lord, regarded 
himself as the physician of the soul. Buddhism carries the parable 
farther and uses the physician’s fourfold routine as the model for 


1 The section of the Tablet referred to is not the doctrinal section with which it 
begins. After a brief outline of creation, the Fall, the redemptive work of Christ, 
and the customs of Christian monasteries, there follows a long historical section, 
telling of the fortunes of the Chinese Church under successive rulers for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years. When this account reaches the contemporary reign, 
there follows a panegyric on the excellences and benefits of the Christian religion. 
The excellences are these eight virtues. Alteration of order for the sake of style 
would be excusable in such a place. 
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a summary of its central doctrines. That routine is recognition of 
(1) the fact of disease, (2) the cause of disease, (3) what the cure will 
entail, (4) the way to achieve the cure. It is thus that Buddhism 
proclaims its Four Noble Truths. Briefly, they are : 


(1) Life, all that reminds us of individual existence, is suffering. 
(2) Suffering is caused by desire, or thirst (Trishna). 

(3) Cure means extinction of desire. 

(4) The way to find the cure is the Eightfold Path. 


Thus the Eightfold Path is the practical, the disciplinary part of this 
fuller summary. In competition with the Buddhist Eightfold Path the 
Christian could proclaim his Eight Stages, as the true discipline which 
leads to the highest end. It seems likely that that which immediately 
follows on the Tablet, the Three Constants, are in contrast to the 
Buddha’s Four Noble Truths. 


‘ (Christ) revealed the Gate of the Three Constants, 
unfolding life and destroying death ’. 


Tue THREE ConsTANTS. We have, as in the previously considered 
eight, two alternatives : 

(a) 1 Corinthians xiii 13. The universally accepted theory has been 
that the reference is to St Paul’s words ‘ Now abideth (i.e. now the 
constants are) faith, hope, love, these ¢hree’. 

If it is correct to assume that the contrast is with the Four Noble 
Truths, the Constants Should stand in definite relation to the Eight 
Stages, even as the Truths comprise the Eightfold Path. Whichever of 
the two sglutions to the problem of the Eight Stages is accepted, it is 
not difficult to connect them with the graces: faith, hope and love. But, 
if the Eight are Peter’s Chain (2 Peter i 5-7), the connexion is striking : 
The chain starts from faith and is consummated in love. Not suffering, 
cause of suffering, extinction of desire, and the way to peace; the 
Christian recognizes, first, the fact of sonship through faith in Christ ; 
second, the glow of hope diffused by such a faith ; third, the achievement 
of the all-hoped-for by walking this eightfold way to Love and God. 

In many ways the above explanation may appear satisfactory. One 
must, however, ask, ‘ Why “gate”? and why “ unfolding life and destroy- 
ing death”?’ I have a second exposition to offer which provides an 
answer to these questions and, if the Eight Stages are the Beatitudes, 
is undoubtedly more satisfying in its definite relationship to them. 

(6) Didache i 2: The first part of the Didache, ‘The Two Ways’, is 
an ancient catechism. Probably it dates from Apostolic times, and was 
used in preparing catechumens for baptism. It begins: 


There are two Ways, one of Life, and one of Death, and there is a 
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great difference between the two Ways. The Way of Life is this: 
‘First, thou shalt love the God who made thee; secondly thy 
neighbour as thyself ; and whatsoever thou wouldst not have done to 
thyself do not thou to another.’ 


It may seem that acceptance of these verses (or of the verses to which 
they correspond in St Matthew’s Gospel) as the meaning of the Three 
Constants, would be to sacrifice more than we gain. ‘Now abideth 
faith, hope, love, these three’ at least provides us with ‘ constants’ and 
with ‘three’. Here we gain a reference to ‘life’ and to ‘death’, but 
there is no numeral ‘three’ nor any reference to ‘ abiding’. 

It must be pointed out, however, that we have here ‘Aree command- 
ments. The ordinals ‘first’ and ‘second’ occur in the text because 
they belong to the original words of our Lord. ‘And’ takes the place 
of ‘third’ merely because the passage quoted is from another section 
(Matt. vii 12 in its negative form). Moreover it is no arbitrary trans- 
position: Of the first two commandments our Lord says, ‘On these 
two hangeth the whole law and the prophets’ (Matt. xxii 40). Of the 
third he says, ‘For this is the law and the prophets’ (Matt. vii 12). 
These three are then a carefully complete collection of our Lord’s own 
summary of essentials of the Law. 

‘Constants’ thus becomes easy of explanation. The other saying 
about the law and the prophets is, ‘I came not to destroy but to fulfil’ 
(Matt. v 17)—a passage echoed in the words of the Tablet immediately 
preceding those now under discussion, ‘ He fulfilled the old law of the 
twenty-four sages’ discourses’ (in Rabbinical writings ‘The Twenty- 
Four’ means the Jewish scriptures). Again, ‘Till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law 
till all things be accomplished’ (Matt. v 18). And this is the Law— 
these three commandments—which shall not pass away, the Three 
Constants. 

Nor is reference to ‘Gate’ hard to find. Immediately following the 
third great commandment (Matt. vii 12) come the words, ‘Enter ye in 
by the narrow gafe,... for narrow is the ga¢e and straitened the way 
that leadeth unto 4fe’, words which were in the minds of those who 
compiled this early catechism, as is evident from the opening words of 
‘ The Two Ways’. 

One point remains: the connexion of the Three Constants with the 
Eight Stages. Acceptance of this second theory inevitably inclines one 
towards accepting the Beatitudes as the Eight. In Buddhism the last 
of the Four Noble Truths is the truth of the Eightfold Path. In 
Christianity the last of the Three Constants, the commandments that 
abide, brings us to the Sermon on the Mount, whose beginning is the 
Eight Beatitudes. 
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The contrast may thus be briefly stated: The Buddhist turns his 
gaze first to human life and recognizes all as suffering. The Christian 
turns his gaze to God who made him, and recognizes God as Father 
and himself as son. The Buddhist marks the cause of suffering as 
desire, and longs for its extinction. The Christian finds expression for 
his sonship in love of his neighbour. The discipline to which the 
Buddhist gives himself is the Eightfold Path of a virtuous life, by which, 
in untroubled meditation, he retires within his own sufficiency. For the 
Christian love of one’s neighbour is defined in practical terms in the 
Golden Rule and set out in all its stages in the Sermon on the Mount. 

JOHN FostTER. 


THE REFERENCES TO JOSEPHUS IN THE BIBLIO- 
THECA OF PHOTIUS 


Puotivs, patriarch of Constantinople in the second half of the ninth 
century, is in many ways a remarkable character. He was elected on 
Christmas Day 857 at a time when he was a layman; and in the six 
days following received all the necessary grades of ordination and was 
consecrated and enthroned. His predecessor Ignatius had been deposed 
for censuring the vices of his imperial master, but was still alive, and 
supported by the reigning pope, Nicolas I, who not only refused to con- 
firm the appointment of Photius, but actually annulled it, and declared 
the patriarch deposed, and his orders invalid. Neither the pope nor 
Photius would give way, and finally in 867 the latter issued the notorious 
denunciation of the fi/iogue and other western tenets, and ended by 
excommunicating the pope, and repudiating his jurisdiction over the 
newly converted Bulgars. Later in the year the emperor himself was 
deposed, and Photius retired, leaving Ignatius to occupy once again the 
patriarchal throne, which he thereafter held for ten years, his rival being 
reinstated at his death, and continuing in office till 886. 

During the lifetime of Photius the first foundations of Slavonic 
Christianity were laid, by the devoted labours of Cyril and Methodius ; 
the former of whom, it is said, invented a Slavonic alphabet, while both 
together evangelized a large part of Moravia, Pannonia, and Croatia. 

My object in referring to Photius is to draw attention to his acquain- 
tance with the writings of Josephus, an acquaintance which may, I think, 
shed some further light upon the validity of the contention of Dr Eisler 
that the peculiar passages in the Slavonic version of the Jewish historian 
are genuine parts of the original text. 

Photius, as is well known, was a man of curious and extensive learn- 
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ing, and is the author of a very extraordinary collection of notes called 
the Myriobiblon (or more usually the Bibliotheca), which consists of an 
analysis in series of some 279 books read by him. The work is dedicated 
to his ‘ beloved brother Tarasius’, for whose immediate benefit it was 
written ; and in it Photius says that he has set down the records of his 
various studies ‘ indiscriminately as they occurred to us’. 

In this abridgement of the ‘ 279 best books’ there are three sections, 

_numbers 47, 76, and 238, which deal with the works of Josephus. 

It will be obvious to any one who refers to these three passages, in 
Migne, vols. ciii and cv, that there is nothing in them to indicate any 
knowledge on the part of Photius of any of the specifically ‘Slavonic’ 
passages in Josephus, nor indeed of any references at all to the historical 
Jesus. 

What importance may be attributed to this argumentum e silentio? 
I venture to think that in the case of Photius a very great deal of 
importance indeed. 

First of all, Photius is extremely ready to note down oddities and 
extravagances in the books which he reads. Thus, many pages of the 
Bibliotheca are devoted to a summary of the Jndica of Ctesias, with 
special reference to the martikhora, which ‘has a face like a man’s, a 
skin as red as cinnabar, and is as large as a lion. It has 3 rows of 
teeth, ears and light blue eyes like those of a man; its tail is like that 
of a land scorpion, containing a sting more than a cubit long at the end. 
It has other stings on each side of its tail and one on the top of its 
head. . . . If it is attacked from a distance it sets up its tail in front and 
discharges its stings as if from a bow’—and so on. Photius adds: 
“Ctesias relates these fables as perfect truth, adding he himself had seen 
with his eyes some of the things he describes, and had been informed 
of the rest by eye-witnesses.’ In somewhat similar fashion he relates 
the experiences of Nonnosus among the pygmies (section 3), and (from 
Iamblichus) the lengthy romance of Rhodanes and Sinonis, which he 
evidently enjoys immensely. 

In the second place, Photius is keen to detect and to set down any 
deviations from orthodoxy which occur in the writers he has been 
reading. 

Thus he says’ (section 13) of Eusebius Pamphili: ‘He mentions 
certain difficulties brought forward by the heathen against our blameless 
religion, and solves them satisfactorily, though not entirely. His style 
is neither agreeable nor brilliant ; however he is a man of great learning, 
although wanting in the shrewdness and firmness of character so necessary 
for the discussion of questions of dogma. In many passages he utters 


1 The quotations are taken from the translation by J. H. Freese, 1920 (published 
S.P.C.K.) which unfortunately remains incomplete. 
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blasphemies against the Son, calling him second cause, commander-in- 
chief, and other excrescences of Arian madness.’ 

(In section 8) of Origen: ‘ his statements are often blasphemous. . . 
he makes other strange and impious statements, indulging in frivolous 
talk.’ 

(In section 24) of a disputation held by certain theologians in 
Constantinople during the reign of Justin II: ‘They indeed in many 
respects uphold the orthodox views ... but they are (also) guilty of 
blasphemy... .’ 

(In section 38) of Theodore of Antioch, ‘Commentary on Genesis’ : 
‘ The style is neither brilliant nor very clear. The author avoids the 
use of allegory as much as possible, being only concerned with the inter- 
pretation of history. He frequently repeats himself, and produces a 
disagreeable impression on the reader. Although he lived before 
Nestorius, he vomits up his doctrines by anticipation.’ 

(In section 109) he writes of Clement of Alexandria: ‘ Although in 
some cases what he says appears orthodox, in others he indulges in 
impious and legendary fables.’ 

(In section 98) of the history written by Count Zosimus (450-501) 
he says: ‘ Being an impious heathen, he frequently yelps at those of the 
true faith.” He adds that Zosimus probably copied Eunapius and did 
not compose the work himself, and that both authors probably published 
two editions of their histories. 

Sometimes his verdict upon a writer is still more terse. Thus 
(section 40) he says of Philostorgius: ‘The author is a liar, and the 
narrative often fictitious.’ 

Photius’s remarks upon the Chronicle of Dexippus by Eunapius 
(section 77) are worth quoting in full, on account of the keen critical 
sense he shews regarding the variations between the two editions of this 
work: ‘He wrote two volumes, covering the same period. In the first 
he bespatters with abuse the pure faith of us Christians, glorifies the 
heathen superstition, and attacks many pious emperors. In the second 
volume, which he calls a “ new edition”, he has cut out the insults and 
brutal abuse which he had showered upon Christian piety, and, having 
connected the rest of the body of the work, calls it, as we have said, a 
“new edition ”, although it still shews considerable traces of the original 
frenzy. We have come across old copies of both editions, both in 
separate volumes and combined, and having read both, are in a position 
to estimate the difference. The result is that in the new edition many 
passages, owing to the omissions, are mutilated and obscure, although 
generally the author shews a great regard for clearness. Somehow or 
other in this second edition he has not connected the narrative with due 
regard to the omissions, and so has spoiled the meaning’. 
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As a final example of Photius’s judgement I must refer to section 48, 
where he discusses a treatise attributed to Josephus, ‘On the cause of 
the universe’. He records that it has a marginal note to the effect that 
the work is not by Josephus himself, but by one Gaius, a presbyter of 
Rome ; and he endorses this with the comment: ‘Of Christ the true 
God he speaks like ourselves, openly giving him the name of God, 
and describing, in language to which no objection can be taken, His 
indescribable relation to the Father. This might, perhaps, cause people 
to doubt whether the treatise is really by Josephus, although in respect 
of style it does not differ from the rest of his writings.’ 


To sum up, what may we justly infer from the historical facts previously 
mentioned, and from the extracts which have been quoted ? 

First. That the patriarchate of Photius represents the earliest date at 
which the Slavs could have begun to have any vernacular Christian 
literature. 

Second. That any Slavonic version of Josephus would most probably 
have been transcribed from the current edition officially recognized in 
the capital from which the mission to the Slavs had been sent. 

Third. That such a current edition seems likely to have been the one 
read and commented upon by Photius. 

Fourth. That Photius either 

(a) knew of the peculiar passages, but did not mention them 
or (4) did not know of their existence. 

The quotations I have cited from Photius tend, I think, to shew that 
(4) is the more natural inference. 

If Photius’s copy of Josephus had contained any strange information 
about Jesus and John the Baptist, it is incredible that Photius, with his 
sharp eye for the marvellous, the scandalous, the unorthodox, should 
have let them pass without censure, and even without bare mention. 

I suggest, therefore, that whatever may have been the case after 
A.D, 900, the great church of Constantinople prior to that date knew 
nothing of the peculiar passages which occur in Slavonic Josephus, and 
shews no sign of having even heard of them, and that at a time when a 
new and earnest Christian movement was penetrating the Slavonic- 
speaking territories. 

The result of this should surely be to strengthen the conclusions 
previously reached by Professor Creed, and still further to diminish the 
probability of the correctness of Dr Eisler’s theory regarding the original 
text of Josephus, 

It may of course be argued that the MS to which Photius had access 
represented a text which had been expurgated at a much earlier date. 
But in that case where did the Slavonic converts get their original? Are 
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we to suppose that the translator preferred an obscure and discredited 
text to the one extant among the Byzantine Christians from whom he 
derived his faith? In any case how did he get hold of it? It seems 
much more likely that some one at the beginning of the eleventh 
century took the text known to Photius and adapted it, giving so to 
speak local colour and piously intensifying the point of view appropriate 
to the creed and nationality of the author. A. C. Bouquet. 


STUDIES IN THE VOCABULARY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. VIII. 


It is indeed generally recognized that Aramaisms are common enough 
in the O.T. but it is probable, if not certain, that many still remain un- 
detected and have therefore been emended out of existence. Attention 
may therefore here be drawn to a few which have not yet apparently 
been noticed. 

In deter dy dina ap am apha-by aby andyn... ioan far ny 
(II Kings iii 27), the usual explanation of the Sy13 qyp as that of the 
Moabite god is untenable;' for, although a sacrifice to an unnamed deity 
is possible enough, since sacrifice is a general act of worship, so specific 
a phrase as bya yp can hardly be referred to an unmentioned subject. 
The fact that §¥p is used only of the wrath of Yahweh except in two late 
passages * is a mere argumentum e silentio; the fact, though true, may be 
nothing more than an accident. As however this passage occurs in one 
of the N. Palestinian stories,* the Hebr. }¥p may here have a weakened 
Aramaizing sense like that of the Syr. 2p iratus est, indignatus est and 
also moleste tulit (with ©), doluit and \S.70 maestus, tristus* and of the 
M.Hebr. "5'¥P ‘sorrow’, with which the Gk. variant Avy (cp. LXX’s 
petrdpedos) agrees; accordingly the passage means ‘and he took his 
eldest son . . . and offered him for a burnt offering upon the wall. And 
there was great vexation on account of I.’, namely on the part of the 
Moabites who were disappointed at the outcome of the war. Again, in 
ink wadonpsdon ney Ty) Tung vdy we (IE Kings xi 12 = 
II Chron. xxiii 11) it has been proposed to alter the puzzling NYA 
‘the testimony’ into Mi7Y¥T ‘the bracelets’, which are supposed to have 
been part of the royal emblems*; yet there is no evidence that these 
were not, unlike the crown, Saul’s merely personal ornaments. The 

1 E.g. Burney ‘ Notes ... on Kings’ 272-273. 

2 Esth, i 18, Eccl. v. 16. 3 Burney op. at. 207. 

4 Brockelmann Lex. Syr.? 687-688; cp. the Aramaizing use of ‘TM in II Kings iv 13 


(s. J.T.S. xxxii 257). 
5 After II Sam. i 10 (Wellhausen Composition® 293-294; s. Bacher Samuelis 150). 
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versions both in ‘ Kings’ (LXX, 76 papriépuov; Aq., ri paprupiav; Symm., 
Ta papripa; Pesh. JlLogosy |X.) and in ‘Chronicles’ (LXX, ra 
papripa) overwhelmingly support the M.T. May not MY then be 
simply due to the incorrect vocalization of the plural form of a feminine 
my corresponding with the Aram. My" = the Hebr. "TY ‘ ornament’? 
If so, it may be read Mi[*]3Y7 * and mean ‘the insignia (sc. of royalty)’. 
The strangest guesses have been made to explain 13) in Par py 
JSP (Is. lvii 13), culminating in Volz’s statement that J»siap ist nicht 
der Hurenlohn der Kedeschen (Duhm), sondern umfassendes Wort fir all 
die in v. 6-9 geschilderten vermeintlichen Werte.® The LXX, reading é& 
7H OAdper cov (apparently 7p1¥3 for J*s13p), throws no light on the meaning 
of pap, which Symm.’s ai cvvaywyai cov‘ and the Pesh.’s was estoy “ 
confirm. This 3p is an Aramaism, being used in the same sense as 
the Syr. |XA fixio and then statua (cp. wie fixit, infixit ; condidit and 
|Ns.io fixatio; forma, signum). Again, Aramaic usage will explain the 
verb in "WB 3) ND (Is. lxi 10), which Aq.’s icparevpévoy supports ; 
for there seems no reason why the Heb. jm> may not have come to 
mean ‘flaunted with pride’, just as the Syr. ook? means abundavit, 
floruit, ditatus est (cp. Ving dives, felix, potens and \3esdx0 florens and 
|iichs.e5 fortuna, abundantia).’ Thus the phrase will mean simply ‘like 
a bridegroom flaunting (his) finery’, as a priest struts about in his robes. 
Nor is there any need to emend mandan in OT93n Aynd|n pds mpyIeA 
myndwn (Jb. xxxix 3) into nOdon (Olshausen) on the ground that cette 
légere correction sauve le sens (Dhorme). The sense is in no need of 
being saved ; for the Aram. xn *nbp, which is used in the Targum for 
the Hebr. on" 105,° shows that the mbp is here an Aramaism for “0D 
(which as a matter of fact is not used as a verb in this sense in the O.T.). 
In Hosea, the northern prophet, Aramaisms are a priori likely and 
several indeed have already been recognized, such as MON’ * and my,” 


1 Levy Chald. Wtb. I1 204. 

2 The plur. paprépa suggests a form vocalized niqya (ep. nivp) on the assump- 
tion of a 4/‘dw = ‘dy, as roots with final w and y are frequently confused. 

8 Volz Jesaia II 215-216. * Cp. Aq.’s ra ovvayripara cov. 

5 Cp. Ezek. xxxvi 24, where the Hebr. /p is rendered by the Syr. gio. 

® Brockelmann of. cit. 634, where the Syr. [sao is cited as translating the Gk. 
pupa. Clearly then PAP does not owe its vocalization to ppv but is of the same 
form as TRAB and “BY; or ought 3 \¥5P to be read ? 

7 Brockelmann of. cit. 319-320. 

8 Targ. Jer. II on Exod. xxxiv 19, where Targ. Jer. I and Targ. Ong. have MMB 
xTn/71 (Walton Bibl. Polygi, 1 377, Tripl. Targ. Pent. 168). 

® Driver in J.7.S. xxxiv 40 (on Hos. v 2). 

1 Brockelmann of. cit. 527 (on Hos. x 9). 
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and three others may now be suggested. First, the old explanation of 
the mysterious 27 qn (Hos. v 13) from 3% ‘to contend’ is unsatis- 
factory, as this verb does not seem applicable to the operations of the 
Assyrian monarch, to whom it refers, nor is the jussive form (as it is 
vocalized) explicable. Is not 2% an adjective (of the same form as 
322) identical with the Syr. e253 magnus fuit (cp. \ichasis magnitude) ?} 
Thus 3% (which the Gk. Iape8 of the LXX and the ox9 had of the 
Pesh. support) will be an Aramaizing form of 33% or n35,’ so that 7p 
3a may be nothing but the Ass. farru vadi,* the usual title of the 
Assyrian monarch, in Aramaic guise. Second, in 
pnyy = API. "AY "28 

VIAN “2 


. (Hos. vii 15) the first half-verse rhythmically overloads the second 


half-verse ; moreover the LXX has only xaricyvoa and Symm. only 
éraidevov for ‘npin ‘n7c’. It is not therefore possible to assume that 
the original text had ‘nprn alone—a facile remedy which leaves ‘nD’ 
unexplained and is based on the strange assumption that the rare is a 
gloss on the common verb. Is not the Hebr. "0° here identical with 
the Aram. WW ‘was strong’, in which case ‘AID. is an Aramaism 
correctly glossed ‘FAP ‘1 have strengthened’?* The verse then means 
‘But I strengthened (fortified) their arms, 
Yet against me do they imagine mischief’. 


This translation is singularly supported by 
PIN MiBy BYT) O22 MNBy 7a 


(Jb. iv 3), where the difficulty which commentators have found in 
taking “© in the sense of giving moral teaching or advice in view of 
the parallelism with PIM in this and D‘pn and 78 in the following verse 
has led to such emendations as n° (Perles) or n=1y (Driver and Gray), 
although the LXX’s évov6érnoas confirms the M.T.; moreover, the Pesh. 
uses J$ for "®* both here and in the passages of Hosea first discussed. 
Clearly then this is another instance of the Hebr. "b* = the Aram. "wx, 
so that the verse will mean ‘behold, thou hast strengthened many and 
thou hast fortified weak hands’. As however this verb seems to occur 
as “We two or three times in Hebrew texts,’ it must be assumed that 


1 Brockelmann op. cit. 308-309. 2 Cp. OM — DON = fan / o> ‘was hot’. 

5 Hebr. 39 bo (Ps. xlviii 3), which the Vss. do not allow in the passage under 
discussion. 

4 Cp. 1] Sam: xxii 43, where DYP IN merely explains OPIN as Ps. xviii 43 shews, 
for another example of an asyndetic gloss. 

5 Gressmann ap. Gunkel Psalmen 175 on Ps. xli 3, citing also Eccl"* iv 17 (18) 
and xxv 23. 
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“0° is a dialectical variation ; the interchange of & and ° is aptly illus- 
trated by the equation of the Hebr. "O¥ with the Aram. “D8 or 7! 
‘bound’' and the substitution of D for w& by the well-known case of 
ndap for nbaw.?- Third, in O'37% WNT OMY (Hos. viii 9) and WN 
DYa3 (Hos. viii ro, where 2 ought perhaps to be vocalized 9M), there 
is no error for parts of jn) ‘gave’; rather do 13mm and 13n* come from 
a Hebr. 73M identical with the Aram. “0% or ‘08 and the post-Bibl. 
Hebr. 7357 ‘struck a bargain’.* This suggestion is made with the more 
confidence that the derived noun seems to occur in the Aramaic 
endorsement scratched on the back of a cuneiform tablet dated in the 
8th year of Darius which reads }225 t sm‘ ‘contract for bricks’, and 
this may well not be the beginning of its history. Thus the two phrases 
here discussed mean respectively ‘ E. hath acquired lovers by bargaining’ 
and ‘though they make bargains amongst the nations’. Derived from 
the same root and parallel to the Bab.-Aram. s3n ‘contract’ are the 
Hebr. "29% ‘stipulated wage’ (Hos. ii 14) and the post-Bibl. Hebr. 
MRI = the Talm. Aram, ‘8A = the Syr. wav!’ ‘stipulation’ ; a by-form 
is seen in the Bibl-Hebr. 28 = 7X from a /}pmn=—nn.* The 
underlying idea of the root seems to be that of repetition, which is the 
characteristic element of all and especially of oriental bargaining, and 
another developement of it appears in the use of the Pi. in the sense of 
‘ rehearsed ’ or ‘celebrated’, which occurs twice in ‘ Judges’, first in the 
Song of Deborah and Barak and second in the story of Jephthah ;* and 
it is significant that both song and story are of northern or Ephraimitic 
origin. The word then is probably an Aramaic loan-word acclimatized 
at a very early period in the N.Palestinian dialect.” 

I now draw attention to a number of passages where the difficulties 
in the text can be solved by altering the vocalization or differently 
dividing the consonants of the Massoretic text, whereby sense can be 
obtained either from the vocabulary of the Hebrew language itself or 
by invoking the aid of the cognate languages. 

Amended division of the consonants is necessary in Y2%} ‘D%3} ngo~b3 


1 Cp. "1° = “ON (Is. lxi 6) and Nw (though wrongly vocalized) — Nv 
(Ps. xi 6) and vice versa PONT = PO (Is. xxx 21). 

2 Jud. xii 6; cp. Hebr. W393 = Aram. W393 or DI3 ‘ gathered in’. 

3 Levy Ch. Wid, 11 546 (Neuwh. u. Chald. Wtb. IV 653-654); Jastrow Dict. II 1681- 
1682. 

4 CLS. 11 i 69. 

Cp. DOI= ADI, TH=MN, ppn=ApN, Jar=—Ast, T=, pyo= 
nye, TH=M, bbp = mp and other parallel roots. 

© Jud. v 11, xi 40 (E). 

7 Cognate with the pure Hebr. 3% and the Arab, ZB. 
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‘0 DY‘NDBN-NY) 7i2¥2 (II Sam. v 8), where the alteration of “nx) W¥3 
D’NDEN into O’MOEA-Ne §713¥2 allows the passage to be translated ‘who is 
smiting Jebusite(s)—then let him strike’ with his dagger the lame etc.’; 
in other words, let those who are engaged with the Jebusites concentrate 
on killing the lame in fulfilment of the prophecy. What exactly the 
“138 is remains uncertain ; but the LXX’s éy rapagipidi suggests some 


kind of dagger ;* this, which the Arab. i, ite ‘needle, fishing-hook, 
surgical instrument’* supports, yields a suitable sense and may be 
accepted faute de mieux at any rate. 

A simple change of vocalization removes the difficulty in ‘P7397 
nMan Mbps OMe "Nk3T HIYA NNA DINK (Ezek. xx 37), where n7DD 
nan excites surprise. The Pesh.’s tsb? Jlogssas however looks 
like man (MAD =) NHS OMX ‘nxaM ‘and I will bring you into 
(= under) the chastisement* of the covenant’ ; this suggestion, requiring 
only an alteration of vowels, postulates an abstract feminine M01 here 
written defectively like nin ‘kinship’ and NYT ‘ kindred’. 

A few words may here be said on the i715, which has not hitherto 
been entirely understood. In 

ep da ym =o aD ATH 
(Is. xiv 6) the difficulty lies not so much in 77) as in 7. It is at 
once clear that parallelism requires two verbs as in the Pesh.’s J9$o 
cere Wy coors opso fraser Jigos> Joo; moreover, the Hebr. 777 
here has clearly the same sense as the Acc. rida ‘to follow, to drive’ 
and the Syr. J§% impudit,® with which it is parallel; further, the 
structural parallelism with the first half of the verse suggests two parti- 
ciples, so that the unintelligible 77 may safely be corrected to 179.° 
Thus the clause means ‘pursuing’ or ‘driving the nations in anger, 
chasing them without ceasing’.” It is indeed surprising that 7°" has so 

1S. R. Driver Tenses‘ § 125. 

2 The Pesh. has |;aeq5 ‘ with a shield’, which it uses also for 72¥ (e.g. I Sam. 
xvii 7); oris that the Acc, s/Sukurru or s/Sikru ‘needle’ and ‘ dagger’ or ‘ spear’(?), 
and is this the Hebr. 3D (Ps. xxxv 3)? 

8 Freytag Lex. Arab,-Lat. II 525, Dozy S.D.A. II 846. 

* Cornill (Ezechiel 296) suggests “IDWOI alone, which fails to account for the 
addition of 37 in the M.T. 

5 Brockelmann of. cit. 714 

® Kittel Lid. Jes.5 19. 

7 Grammatically qwn ba is hardly possible, as 3 negatives nouns, not 
verbs ; the simplest alteration is to read yen: ba. In three other places the * 
of *53 may be due to dittography before the * of the impf. tense (Is. xxxii 10, Hos. 
viii 7 and ix 16, where the K. %S3 may be abandoned in favour of the Q. b>); in 
Opn 3 (Jb. xli 18) alteration of the text is not so simple and the Heb. > may 
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long escaped explanation, as 0°1) ‘taskmasters’' (Bab. vidi” ‘ officer’) 
as following whom they drive is the same word. So too PED ON wy 
(Jud. xiv 9) means literally ‘and he drove it (sc. the honey) into his 
palms’, in other words he pushed or scraped it with following fingers 
out of the carcass of the lion into the palms of his hands; thus the 
post-Biblical usage of this root, cited in the commentaries from the 


dictionaries, is at any rate as old as this passage of the Old Testament. 
In 


TET bys Bi NDyrohgD 

(Lam. i 13), which means 
‘from on high he sent fire 
into my bones and it ran through them’? 
the pronominal suffix represents rather virtually a direct object. Lastly 
the Hebr. mt, like the Acc. ridz and the Syr. J$% ‘ran’, is used 
absolutely, as in 
DI by wy DDT “pea wa) ODT 
(Jer. v 31), which may be translated 
‘the prophets prophesied falsely 

and the priests ran beside them’ * 
or in other words ‘ followed suit’. 

The +/y3" occurs in three passages which have apparently not yet 
been satisfactorily cleared up. In Dey ‘YOR ‘Ys NXP PTY BND sy 
36BY* (Is. li 4-5) rhythm shews that y2"N belongs not to v. 4 but to 
v. 5 and that ‘pe xy’ is a gloss on *Pt¥ 3p; if then 

won” DYDY IN pI TWP yw 
is read, the meaning is 
‘I will in a moment bring nigh my righteousness *, 
and mine arms shall judge the peoples’. 


here be an Arabizing usage anticipating the Arab. ob ‘nay, but’. In 3h Sa-by 
y) (Gen. xxxi 20) the pf. 1°37) may easily be altered to the infin. "I°3i 

1 I Kings v 4, 30; ix 23 = II Chron. viii 10. The Hebr. 7°" as so wned and else- 
where takes 3 governing the object, although it also takes the acc. case (e.g. Ezek. 
xxxiv 4), just as the Acc. ridé takes either the acc. case or a preposition. 

2 Cp. Acc. husadhu radat m¥¢‘ hunger overtook the peoples’ (Rawlinson C./.W.A. 
III 10 ii 24). The Acc. ra/idi means also ‘to touch’ (Ungnad in Z.D.M.G, LXXIX 
112!) like the Arab. 3) ‘knocked’ (Hava Arab.-Engl. Dict.? 248). 

8 Cp. II Sam. xv 18, a xxxiii 13, Jb. i 14. 

* This is not so serious an alteration of the text as to read J*)PR or JPR PIT 
after Jeremiah’s m5yD iY AIK (Jer. xlix 19). Moreover, the LXX’s 
éyyitea taxé represents an Aramaizing vocalization of the Hebrew text as Y378 
3p (Aph. for Hiph.), which confirms the consonants of the M.T. : 

5 Literally ‘I will make momentary the bringing nigh’. 
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Here "278 gerne the infinitive 34p (Pi.) directly without a preposition 
(cp. 52 PMN’ and pry *n¥aN),’ while the Pi. of 25p is similarly used 
in pman xd ‘npty ‘M27p,' to which the passage here discussed seems to 
allude. In the two other passages the confusion is due to assigning the 
wrong sense to ¥3] which means not only a ‘moment’ (as a movimentum) 
but also ‘emotion’ or ‘ disquietude’ (which as the reverse of stillness is 


also a form of movement or agitation), like the Arab. os (with which 


it is fer metathesim cognate) 1 ‘ flashed in quick succession’ (of flashes 
of lightning momentarily following one another) 11 ‘disquieted’ (a person) 
vil ‘trembled’. Thus 
:aEROM DIY DYN. MAP fey MP 
Woo vz) Ww ‘MAD AYP AYYS 
(Is. liv 7-8) means 
‘with little emotion ® have I forsaken thee, 
but with great mercy will I gather thee ; 
in overflowing of wrath have I hidden 
my face for a moment from thee’, 
where the play on the two usages of yi" can be reproduced by the 
twofold use of the same root in ‘emotion’ and ‘moment’. In fact, the 
Hebr. jop y3r3 here has virtually the same sense as the Engl. ‘with a 
light heart’. Again the meaning of 
pista OMn ‘BRD YI] °D 
my pad) tea ps aya 
(Ps. xxx 6) is 
‘for there is disquietude in his wrath but life * in his favour ; 
in the evening weeping may tarry but cries of joy in the morning’, 
as the structure of the verse shews ; for, as ON is parallel with 734, so 
‘33 is parallel with p34, which must have some such meaning (cp. Pesh.’s 
JUjo) as that here suggested. 
The next case is one of amended vocalization and the transposition of 
two words. The R.V.’s rendering of 8B29 37y2 W322) NBD Nidyo wer 
1 Ps, lv 8. 2 Jb. xxxiii 32. 3 Is, xlvi 13. 
4 The peculiar vocalization of DYDIT)] seems to represent a forma mixta between 
a plur. D’DA) and a du. DYOM) as referring to the two ovaries ; the du. vocaliza- 
tion of NNN and “MN with suffixes has an analogous physical explanation (s. J. 7.S. 


xxxiv 377-378). 

5 The Pesh’s. Jganyj Jinoe> shews that the Syriac translation already felt that 
anything like ‘for a small moment’ (R.V.) was hardly suitable to the parallelism, if 
not to the context, of these verses. 

6 In the sense of earthly felicity combined with spiritual blessedness (Brown- 
Driver-Briggs Hebr. Lex. 313). 
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DYN (II Chron. ix 18) is ‘and there were six steps to the throne with 
a footstool of gold which were fastened to the throne’, which is 
linguistically impossible. The error is due to accepting OY ND as the 
Ho. of tmx in the sense of ‘held firm’ or ‘fastened’; Perles' has rightly 
seen that it ought to be vocalized DMD as the Pu. used like the Acc. 


uhhusu (Pi.) ‘to overlay’.’ If then nynxn xpd v2) xpad mbyn wen 
373 is read, the meaning is ‘and there were six steps to the throne and 
a footstool to the throne, (all of them) overlaid with gold’. The parallel 
text has wane no3> Shy wn,’ for which the LXX’s xal rporopal 
pooxwv To Opdvy éx trav dricw airod suggests bay wen ‘a calf’s head’ as 
the true reading; the difference suggests that the Chronicler, to whom 
the idea of an idolatrous bull’s head behind Solomon’s throne was 
abhorrent, substituted a footstool overlaid with gold, which the close 
connexion of the steps suggested to him, in its place.* 

I recently drew attention to the existence of a Hebr. mi) ‘to wail’ or 
the like cognate with the Arab. -b (,) 1 ‘cooed, moaned’ x ‘wailed, 
howled’. This suggestion is greatly strengthened by the fact that a 
derived noun can also be recognized in the O.T. It is generally 
admitted that MYO ‘offering’ cannot be right in %9 ONM~>y OAs 
DID IMENS “nnn v4 ‘nx? DID Ie iPM (Numb. xvi 15); the 
question is not one of an offering to the Lord but of a complaint 
against Moses. If however onn3m is vocalized ONN3D from m*ndhah 
‘complaint’,® the verse may be translated ‘Respect not thou their 
complaint ; I have not taken one ass from them, neither have I hurt 
one of them’, with perfect sense. Another noun of the same form has 
been misunderstood in YMA v3} Apip Avy: ndD (Nah. i 8), 
which with the simple alteration of 7®iPD into pipp" will mean ‘he 

1 In Analekten II 83, 115. 

2 Dhorme (Livre de Job 340-341) follows Perles in recognizing the same use of the 
Pi. in a metaphorical sense in MD 22 TD ‘covering the face of the full moon’ 
(Jb. xxvi 9). 

5 I Kings x 19. 

* Curtis (Chronicles 359) suggests that the Chronicler originally changed bsy 
‘calf’ into W233 ‘ram’ and that this was subsequently altered to W213 ‘footstool’. 
but there is no motif underlying the choice of a ram, and the explanation given 
above easily accounts for the footstool. The resemblance between W323 and W353 
is purely fortuitous and has no bearing on the change of text. 

5 In J.7.S. xxxiv 377 on Hab. iii 16. 

® Cp. Hebr. nz and Yd for the vocalization and ND for magta/il denoting 


an act, and Arab. roe be ‘ place of mourning’ for a noun from the same verb. 


7 Cp. bhp and npn, Tix and mixy and the like for masc. and fem. nouns 
of the same formation. 
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will make an end of opposition’ and will pursue his enemies into dark- 
ness’. For Symm.’s rod rérov airys and Aq.’s ad dvrapévew directly 
and the Pesh.’s «LI indirectly confirm the M.T., while the LXX’s rois 
éreyeipopévous NO more implies a plural noun than does its rendering of 
nipib by éxyova ;* further, as mba nwy does not take jo with the indirect 
object, the restoration of 272 is impossible. It is then necessary to 
explain "9ip— as thus vocalized as the secondary predicate in the acc. 
case, like #7y in FAY % Anns 2x‘ and odw in Dw wNwn*; conse- 
quently nx is the sign of the acc. case, not the preposition ‘ with’, in 
. ee PR Mey mds ,»° as indeed the Massoretes twice take it,’ and on 
the only occasion when they vocalize it as the preposition the vowels 
must be corrected.* Such a usage of nx ‘ with’ is against all analogy. 


G. R. Driver. 


1 Cp. Arab. ing ‘revolt’, alia * combat’ and inj ‘resistance’ for other 
nouns from the same verb. 

2 Gen. xlviii 6. 

3 Kautzsch-Cowley Hebr. Gramm. § 117 ii (cp. Gen. xxvii 9). 

4 Ps, xviii 41 = II Sam. xxii 41 ; cp. Exod. xxiii 27. 5 Ps, xxi 13. 

6 Ezek. xi 13, Zeph. i 18. 7 Jer. xlvi 28 (NR), Ezek. xx 17 (OM) 

® Jer. v 18 (ODF, which must be corrected to DN). 
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Fragments of an unknown Gospel and other Early Christian Papyri, 
edited by H. I. Bett and T. C.Skeat. (British Museum, pub- 
lished by the Trustees, 1935.) 


Ear Ly in April during this. year was published the text of some 
ancient fragments of papyrus, of which an account had been given in 
The Times of Jan. 23 by Dr Bell, the editor of the volume here reviewed. 
They came from Egypt, perhaps from Oxyrhynchus, but were part of 
a miscellaneous lot acquired from a dealer, so that nothing is known of 
their place of origin. Dr Bell, whose authority on such matters is as 
great as that of any man living, assigns it to the middle of the second 
century: it is thus the oldest of Christian papyri. The text consists of 
some eighty-four lines of Greek uncials, some very fragmentary, but it 
is clear that they come from a work similar to the Gospels, containing 
both deeds and sayings of Jesus. 

The value of every scrap of such early Christian literature, orthodox 
or heretical, cannot be questioned. If it does not tell us something of 
the authentic acts or words of our Lord, it will tell us at least some- 
thing of the impression His life had made on those who accepted Him. 
But undoubtedly the first question that one must ask is of sources. 
From what source did the writer draw his information? Was it from 
our four Gospels or from tradition independent of them ? 

With some imperfectly preserved words omitted, we read ‘But 
turning to the rulers of the people He said this word (Adyov): “Search 
the scriptures, in which ye think to have life: they are those that bear 
witness of me. Think not that I came to accuse you to my Father: 
there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, on whom ye have set your 
hope.” And they having said, “‘We know well that God spoke to 
Moses, but thee, we know not whence thou art”, Jesus answered and 
said to them “ Now your unbelief is accused . . .”.’ 

It is, I confess, very difficult for me to believe that the unknown 
author was here not using the Fourth Gospel. I would notice also the 
genitive absolute in atréy 82 Acydvrwv ‘they having said’: it is a 
curious fact that this formula in conversations is avoided in our 
Gospels. 

On the other side of this fragment we have the end of this episode. 
The rulers lay hands on Jesus and deliver Him up to the multitude, but 
they cannot hold Him, for the hour of His being delivered up was not 
yet. So the Lord went forth and withdrew from them, and a leper 
comes forward and says, ‘ Teacher Jesus (d:ddoxade 14), I was travelling 
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with lepers and eating with them in the inn, and contracted leprosy 
myself : if then Thou wilt I will be cleansed.’ He was cleansed, and 
the Lord tells him to shew himself to the priests, much as in Mark. 

What is noticeable here is the absence of any knowledge that lepers 
were segregated. In Mk. i 40 ff we have the impression of being 
outside a village, in Lk: xvii 12, 13 the company of lepers stand afar 
off and cry to Jesus from a distance. In Matt. viii 2 ff and Lk. v 12 ff 
we have a re-working of the tale in Mk. i 40 ff: it is notable that the 
leper is quite unshackled by quarantine. Here the process has gone 
a step further. The lepers get accommodation at an inn, and infect 
a fellow-traveller. It has been argued that the writers Matthew and 
Luke (as distinct from traditions which they incorporated) were not 
very well acquainted with Palestinian conditions. Such a conclusion 
applies with still stronger force to the writer of these Fragments. 

A similar verdict may be passed on the vecfo and verso of the other 
piece of the same document. On the one side is a variation of the 
question about the tribute-money, on the other (much mutilated, un- 
fortunately) we have a new tale about the strange question (rd gévov 
érepwrnpa), which Jesus solved or asked, standing on the edge (yeiAoc) 
of the Jordan. I must suppose this curious piece of topography to be 
connected with Matt. xvii 20 ff, the story of the stater in the mouth of 
the fish. 

I confess that I may be prejudiced, that the diction and the setting 
is unfamiliar, but I do not see in these Fragments any sign of real 
touch with Palestine and of independent acquaintance with the course 
of the Gospel History. It sounds to me rather like the Gospel History 
brought up to date, to suit not so much the soil of Galilee and Judaea 
under the overlordship of ‘Caesar’, as that of the Roman Empire 
exacting the necessary taxes of government. ‘Is it right [to render] to 
Kings the things that befit their rule (ra dvyxovra rp dpyxy)?’, says the 
Fragment : that is the question about the Tribute-money re-phrased to 
suit Gentile Christians inside the Empire. 

The existence of such a document as these Fragments is indeed 
a most interesting fact. The date of the Papyrus on which they are 
written brings us to the first half of the second century, and indeed 
after that date the respect paid to the Canonical Gospels would render 
the composition of such a work as this most unlikely. Is it a bit of the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians? We know unfortunately too little 
of its contents to answer, and we must wait for further evidence to turn 
up. But at least these Fragments, interesting and ancient as they are, 
do little to shake our confidence in the choice of the Four Canonical 
Gospels by the Church, or to diminish our wonder in the presence 
among the Four of the unpopular work of Mark. 
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In the same volume as the ‘Fragments of an Unknown Gospel’ 
Dr Bell and Mr Skeat have included some other early Christian frag- 
ments, which may be noticed here. We have first some fragments of 
a Gospel Commentary, or at least a work of some such kind. We find 
quotations from St Matthew and St John, from Philippians, 2 Timothy, 
and the Psalms, but there is not enough continuous text for us to make 
out the position of the writer or the drift of his argument. It is suggested 
that the writer may have been Heracleon, the friend of Valentinus. 
But so little continuous text is preserved that St Irenaeus is also sug- 
gested as a possible author ! 

Two little fragments of papyrus, edited in the same volume, come 
from the third century and represent the Books of Chronicles. Of 
more interest is a leaf from a liturgical book, written in the fourth or 
fifth century. It is a fragment neither of the Byzantine nor of the 
Egyptian rite, composed quite in a different style from extant liturgies, 
with no quotation from the Bible except the phrase ‘sheep of Thy 
pasture’, ‘There is so much repetition, or rather duplication of phrase, 
that one may perhaps regard the text as a full form, from which the 
reader might select alternatives, e.g. ‘receive from us these psalmodies, 
these hymnodies, these prayers, these supplications, these entreaties, 
these requests, these confessions, these petitions, these thanksgivings, 
this readiness, this earnestness, these vigils, these couchings upon the 
earth, these prayerful utterances’. I mean what is written is a full list ; 
in practice the leader may have chosen only a selection of the words ! 

Of course, the prime interest of this publication by Dr Bell and 
Mr Skeat lies in their fragments of what they call an Unknown Gospel. 
It lies also in this, that it demonstrates that the treasures of Egypt are 
not yet exhausted, and that we may hope yet for discoveries that will 
throw fresh light on the early Christians, if not on the very earliest 
Christianity. 


A Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul, by H. A. 
Sanpers. (University of Michigan Press, 1935.) 


In the last number of this JouRNAL (xxxvi 194) Cod. p* was 
noticed under the Chester-Beatty MSS edited by Sir Frederic Kenyon. 
Here we have an edition of the leaves of the same MS which are now 
preserved at Ann Arbor (U. of Michigan) under the number 6238, 
together with the leaves published by Kenyon. Eighty pages are now 
more or less completely preserved, i.e. a little less than half the whole 
Pauline corpus. Nothing remains of the Pastorals and Philemon. On 
p. 10 Professor Sanders gives some reasons for thinking that Philemon 
may have been placed before Philippians, a rather hazardous conjecture, 
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as the Epistles appear to have been ranged in the order of length. 
I would suggest that there may have been /wo leaves blank and un- 
numbered at the beginning of the codex, as in the Sinai Palimpsest of 
the Gospels, or even more: that may have been enough to enable the 
Pastorals to have been crowded in, though I confess it is unlikely. 

The most remarkable fact about p* is the order of the Epistles, 
which is Rom., Hebrews, 1 Cor., 2 Cor., Ephesians, Gal., ... Col., 
1 Thess. . .. It can only be supposed that this represents an attempt 
to put the Epistles in order of length, without regard to questions of 
canonicity or date of inclusion. 

The following textual points may be noted. The great doxology in 
Romans (xvi 25-27) is placed after chapter xv. This is surely a piece 
of criticism rather than tradition. On the other hand, the placing of it 
after chapter xiv (with or without its repetition at the end of xvi) is so 
obviously inappropriate in the Epistle as it stands that it must have 
a historical cause. I therefore regard the abnormal position in p* as 
an indirect support to the position after chapter xiv, and so to the body 
of evidence which attests a form of ‘Romans’ which ended at xiv 
followed by the doxology. 

In Rom. xii 11 and Heb. ii 9 it has the common text. In Eph. i 1 
it agrees with &%*B and Origen in omitting ‘in Ephesus’. In Gal. ii 9 
we have ‘James and Peter’, i.e. Peter is so called with the Western 
MSS, and not ‘Cephas’, but the significant transposition of Peter in 
front of James is not carried through. In Gal. ii 12 it has the mistake 
of »AGev (for nAGov), with SBD,*G, and Origen. In Gal. iv 25 p*® has 
to de wewa opoo eotw, Omitting ‘ Hagar’, and reading 5¢ for yap. The 
text, therefore, of this new Papyrus is of primary importance, equal to 
our best critical authorities. Prof. Sanders is to be congratulated on 
the promptitude with which he has made the Michigan leaves so 
quickly and conveniently available for scholars. F. C. Burkitt. 


The Historic Jesus, by JAMES Mackinnon. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
1931.) 
The Gospel in the Early Church: A Study of the Early Development of 
Christian Thought, by JAMES MacCKINNON. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1933-) 


TOGETHER these two volumes represent a notable achievement. 
A scholar who has in the last ten years presented us with four volumes 
on Luther and the Reformation has turned, like Eduard Meyer, from the 
wider spaces of history to the more difficult field of early Christianity. 
There can be no doubt of his unusual competence and width of learning. 

VOL, XXXVI. x 
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The first volume contains a reverent portrait of Jesus from the point 
of view which is generally called Liberal-Protestant. But it cannot be 
lightly dismissed by labelling it. In the battles of to-day, whether political 
or theological, the liberal is often to be found fighting on the conservative 
side. Dr Mackinnon is against the critics who believe that the attempt 
to delineate even the mission of Jesus is hopeless. They are, he says, 
too pessimistic. He believes that ‘by the exercise of a cautious and 
judicial criticism . . . a fairly adequate and substantially real afercu of 
the historic Jesus’ can be won. The whole book is a measured vindica- 
tion of this view. Perhaps the argument may best be summarized by 
noting five characteristic marks of Dr Mackinnon’s treatment of his 
evidence. 

First, we observe a balanced résumé of the political and social condi- 
tions of the time. This takes the place of a much larger survey which 
Dr Mackinnon had intended to include in his book. Such a study 
does not explain the rise of Christianity, as Klausner and others would 
have us believe, but it does make the mission and teaching of Jesus, as 
given in the Synoptists, entirely credible against such a background. 

Second, at every relevant place in his journey through the evidence, 
Dr Mackinnon does really grapple with the problem of the Fourth 
Gospel. He admits that the subjective presentation given by the 
author ‘does not necessarily invalidate the general veracity of the 
movements of Jesus which he describes’. The Johannine account of 
three visits to Jerusalem is preferred to that of the Synoptists. Further, 
Dr Mackinnon agrees that the Synoptists, like the Fourth Gospel, have 
a didactic or apologetic rather than a historical purpose. But he does 
not yield to the recent tendency to break down the distinction between 
the Synoptists and the Fourth Evangelist. If all four Gospels are works 
of men inspired by a living faith in a supernatural Person, it does not 
follow that the portrait given ‘in the first three is to be placed on the 
same historical level as that given in the fourth. 

Third, the character of the mission of Jesus, as given in the Synoptists, 
is entirely credible, even if a precise chronological framework is un- 
attainable. The mission is that of a prophet and healer, who moves 
about in Galilee, preaching and ministering in the synagogues, in 
private houses, and in the open air. ‘The mission is only indirectly 
Messianic.’... ‘The content of the message suffices to prove that 
Jesus is the herald of a new era in religion, and that he and his hearers 
were substantially justified in the conclusion that with his preaching the 
new era had begun.’ 

Fourth, the Synoptic account of the struggle with the Pharisees, 
according to Dr Mackinnon, bears marks of substantial truth. In 
replying to the modern apologists of Judaism, he admits that there 
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exaggeration in the Synoptic record, due to the later antagonism between 
Jew and Christian. But the representation of the Pharisees in the 
Gospels is generally credible. ‘The same type of Christian is only too 
well known’ (p. 143). ‘Their striving to bring about the destruction 
of Jesus was natural enough’ (p. 179). The omission, on the part of 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel, of the Synoptic account of the supreme 
and decisive conflict, does not tend to enhance our confidence in the 
Johannine method of writing history. 

Fifth, Dr Mackinnon attempts a portrait of Jesus, and finds Him 
a knowable person. Jesus is dependent on inherited Hebrew thought, 
and yet moulds it in the crucible of His own mind, and has impressed 
on it the stamp of His own personality. His teaching about the King- 
dom, the new righteousness, and the Law, anticipates to some extent 
the developement of the free Gentile Christianity of the future, and 
forms a coherent and intelligible whole. While questioning the 
authenticity of the wording of Matthew xi 27, Dr Mackinnon is prepared 
to vindicate the claim contained in it. ‘In his purely spiritual concep- 
tion of his Messianic mission, of suffering and the supreme fidelity of 
the Cross as an essential of its realization, Jesus did envisage and reveal 
a new aspect of God and His redemptive purpose which was hidden 
from the wise and understanding of his age, and apprehended only by 
the simple-minded, who responded to his word and his works.’ 

It is evident that Dr Mackinnon has produced a massive restatement 
of the case for the substantial accuracy of the Synoptic delineation of 
Jesus. He has demonstrated that even in the fierce light of the more 
recent criticism such a view as his own is not yet obsolete or untenable. 
In his second volume he ventures on to another terrain. He justly 
claims that there is room for a monograph in English on the developing 
thought of the early Church. The book is not merely a continuation 
of the first ; that would involve a history of the whole Christian move- 
ment. Zhe Gospel in the Eariy Church is essentially a study of the 
early message concerning Christ and the redemptive significance of His 
work, The qualities which go to the making of a trained historian are 
doubtless useful in this realm also. But perhaps it is not unjust to say 
that Dr Mackinnon is less at home in the exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment, and in the discussion of theological issues, than he is in the 
handling of historical movements. Thus (on p. 32, note. 5, where there 
is apparently a wrong reference), he regards the Pauline doctrine of the 
death of Jesus Christ as governed by ‘the crude and barbarous idea of 
vicarious bloodshed for the expiation of sin’. Elsewhere he speaks 
of the idea of ‘the propitiation of an offended God’ as though it were 
the heart of the Pauline teaching. The guides on whom Dr Mackinnon 
relies are not really adequate at this point. The recent careful studies 
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of Dr Anderson Scott and Professor C. H. Dodd are dismissed (p. go), 
but not refuted. In spite of the wide range of authors cited, there are 
some significant omissions. In particular the work of George Foot 
Moore on Sacrifice (Zinc. Bidlica), and the article by Professor Dodd 
in this JOURNAL (xxxii 352, July 1931) are still most relevant. 

But there are valuable features in this second volume which will 
commend it to students. There is a survey of the Apostolic Fathers in 
connexion with the problem of the rise of Catholicism (pp. 251-299). 
In his fresh and interesting final chapter, Dr Mackinnon analyses both 
the strength of the appeal made by the Christian message and the diffi- 
culty encountered by that message. The strength of the appeal rested 
on six facts. The Gospel possessed a historic Founder overwhelmingly 
worthy of the supreme claim made for him. The Gospel was the appeal 
of the Christian life. The Christian Scriptures were a magnet to draw 
men to Christ. The Gospel was adaptable. It was preached by certain 
missionaries of outstanding genius. The organization of the Christian 
communities lent a powerful force to the Christian mission. The main 
obstacles in the way of the success of the message are marked out with 
equal penetration. It is to be hoped that Dr Mackinnon will see his 
way to produce the volume which he half promises (p. 306) on the 
preparation for the Gospel. R. NEwTon FLew. 


Das Johannes Evangelium und die Synoptiker, by Dr 1. Siccr. ‘ Neu- 
testamentliche Abhandlungen, herausgegeben von Prof. M. Meinertz’, 
xvi Band, 2-3 Heft (Aschendorff, Miinster i.W., 1935). 


Tuis study was apparently suggested by the work of H. Windisch, 
Johannes und die Synoptiker (Leipzig, 1926) in which he tried to shew 
that the Fourth Gospel was intended, not to supplement or complete 
the Synoptic Gospels, but to replace them. To criticize this view was 
perhaps not a very difficult task, in view of some of the content of the 
Fourth Gospel, but it has given Dr Sigge the opportunity of laying 
emphasis on some points often ignored in more recent criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

The writer shews adequate acquaintance with the relevant literature, 
though as usual references to English work are scanty. He has studied 
the Gospel from points of view which do not always receive the con- 
sideration they deserve. If he goes farther in the direction of ‘har- 
monization’ than most scholars would care to follow him, his work is 
constructive and not merely apologetic. He regards the Fourth Gospel 
as written to meet a new situation, to mould and sustain the faith of 
a generation for whose needs the other Gospels were no longer adequate. 
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The author of this Gospel writes with a definite aim, clearly stated in 
xx 31, the true ending of the Gospel, c. xxi being an appendix, ‘that 
they may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God’, and find 
their true life in this belief. He attempts to do something for his 
readers that the Synoptic Gospels cannot do. But though his Gospel 
is independent it is not intended to replace them, as no longer useful. 
He is often at pains to shew how his new matter can be used with theirs, 
not instead of them. Where he differs from them it is in the interest 
of his own special contribution to the faith of Christendom. This 
object dominates what he says, and what he omits and alters. But he 
is careful to shew how his record fits in to theirs, and may be used to 
supplement, not to suppress, their contribution. He writes for readers 
who know the content of the Synoptic Gospels, and much of what he 
says would be unintelligible to those who did not know their story. If he 
had meant to set them aside altogether, he would have had to include 
in his own work much of which he assumes knowledge on the part of his 
readers. Dr Sigges’s criticism of Windisch deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

The value of the study consists chiefly, perhaps, in the serious attempt 
which the writer makes to distinguish between the contents of the 
Fourth Gospel which have taken shape in consequence of the avowed 
purpose (xx 31) with which it is written, and other passages and references 
in it which do not shew the influence of this motive. In these parts, 
and especially in the frame-work which the author supplies to introduce 
and connect his narratives, Dr Sigge finds references to the content of 
the older Gospels, a knowledge of which he takes for granted in his 
readers, or he could never have selected, arranged, and shaped his 
material as he has. He may under-estimate the differences, but he has 
succeeded in throwing light on some parts of the Johannine Gospel 
which have been ignored or misinterpreted by more critical writers. 

A. E. BROOKE. 


Church and State in England in the X VIIIth Century, by the Rev. Nor- 
MAN Sykes, M.A., D.Phil., Professor of History in the University 
of London (Westfield College). The Birkbeck Lectures in Ecclesi- 
astical History delivered at Trinity College, 1932-1933. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1934.) ' 


In words at least as significant as others more frequently quoted 
Edmund Burke in his famous letter ‘intended to have been sent to a 
gentleman in Paris’ in 1790 declared that ‘ We are resolved to keep an 
established church, an established monarchy, an established aristocracy, 
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and an established democracy, each in the degree it exists, and in no 
greater’. If the assumption were granted many consequences would 
follow ; but at least the student will observe that the writer had earlier 
deemed some establishments to need and to be patient of economical 
reform, and had reflected upon the fact that the king’s turnspit was a 
member of parliament if not on the tenure, half a century earlier, of the 
ushership of the exchequer by a dean. To the modern the eighteenth 
century is fair game, and few would be deterred as David Hume was (or 
pretended to Andrew Millar to be) from writing an ecclesiastical history 
on the ground of loving peace very much and of a resolve to be more 
cautious than formerly in creating himself enemies. Humbler folk who 
live among documents and regard with mingled horror and amusement 
the facile generalization or the sweeping indictment so readily mistaken 
for the ripe fruit of research, may wonder if, human nature being what it is, 
this is the kind of thing that will always be preferred. But at least they 
will rejoice when for example Lady Verney in editing the Verney Letters 
of the Eighteenth Century from the MSS. at Claydon House (Ernest 
Benn, 1930) shews them Ralph Palmer sending to Ralph Verney ‘ The 
Thanksgiving, Second Part’ :— 


Amongst the High Churchmen I find there are sev’rall 
That stand by the merit of Henry Sacheveral, 

Among the Low Churchmen I find that as odly 

Some pin all their faith on one Benjamin Hoadly. 

But we moderate men do our judgements suspend 

For God only knows where these matters will end ; 
Since Salsbury (Burnet) and Kennet (White) shew 
That Doctrines may change as Men’s principles goe, 
And twenty years hence for ought You and I know 

It may be Hoadly the High and Sacheveral the Low. 


Nor will any one who is really familiar with the period find much to 
criticize in the statement of Dr Sykes that ‘the particular misfortune of 
the eighteenth-century episcopate indeed has lain in the public and ubi- 
quitous parading of the names of Hoadly and Watson, and the repre- 
sentations of their careers as normal and characteristic of the bench’, 
or his extension of Cowper’s contrary examples in TZirocinium of ‘a 
Lowth or Bagot’ to twenty-five names at least beginning with Burnet 
and ending with Horsley. It may be said that this fact in itself reveals 
the spirit of the apologist, and doubtless it would be as absurd to pretend 
that no part of the interest of a work extending to more than 450 pages 
is attribitable to the zest with which it is written as to maintain that 
throughout its nine chapters the balance has never been turned even by 
a moth, not to speak of a prejudice. The author has indeed his pre- 
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judices which sometimes find curious expression, as when we read that 
‘the Achilles heel of the loyal high churchman of the days of Charles II 
lay . .. not in the rigidity of his theological dogmas, but in the exuber- 
ance of his political principles’, On the other hand if he writes that 
‘the natural consequence of the political provenance of much cathedral 
preferment was the spectacle in some churches of an extensive non- 
residence’, he shews also a much fuller knowledge of the facts than 
most previous writers as well as of the difficulties which at least in part 
explained them, and adds with justice after a long quotation from 
Bishop Newton of Bristol that ‘one flagrant instance of negligence does 
not constitute evidence for a general censure of cathedrals. Indeed 
Newton envied the happy estate of Gloucester, Norwich, and Peter- 
borough.’ And the wonderful description by Bishop Pearce of Bangor 
of his experiences during a visitation which Dr Sykes has extracted from 
the Hardwicke Papers may fairly be set off against the observation that 
‘the extreme rusticity of St David's itself was a not inconsiderable 
obstacle to the persuasion of clerics of figure to accept promotion to so 
distant a dignity’. If there is occasional acerbity in the references to 
previous writers, it is certainly not wholly without justification. So far 
as the author’s own presentation of evidence is concerned a close 
examination suggests that it is marked by a genuine desire to be fair 
both in selection and in tone, though opinions may legitimately differ 
here and there as to the inference to be drawn. In one respect, how- 
ever, a modest expostulation may be permitted. Dr Sykes follows a 
practice which is becoming increasingly common, viz. that of reducing 
citation to a dull level of uniformity even where quotation marks suggest 
that the reader is entitled to expect a faithful transcript. Why must 
Bishop Watson be made to speak of the diocese of ‘ Llandaff’, or the 
spelling used by George III and the Duke of Newcastle and Bishop 
Newton be corrected as well as their use of capitals, or the order of words 
be changed when they make good sense as they stand? Sometimes we 
may suspect misreading of handwriting, e.g. when we find ‘any request 
other’ substituted for ‘my request rather’, or of annotation as when two 
letters of Archdeacon Pyle are treated as one though separated by more 
than two months ; but neither accounts for altering ‘great’ into ‘good’ 
in reference to talents or ‘good’ into ‘much’ in regard to the improve- 
ment of the rents of a prebend, and the liberties taken with punctuation, 
even though they seldom greatly affect the sense, are being carried too 
far when in a letter of John Wesley on Faith and Belief two passages 
are separated in the transcript only by a semicolon without mark of 
omission, though in the letter as printed a whole page intervenes. Again, 
in a well-known statement of John Sharp as to the position of those who 
had sworn allegiance to James II, by inserting a comma Dr Sykes has 
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solved a problem of interpretation which it would have been better to 
leave open, while in a passage of even greater moment an omission 
which is not indicated and is probably accidental makes Sancroft in his 
Articles speak of prayer for ‘ an universal blessed union of all reformed 
churches, both at home and abroad’ without adding, as Sancroft did, 
‘against our common enemies’. It might not be worth while to call 
attention to these points but for the fact that in a work of importance 
they may tend to mislead the unwary. 

That these Birkbeck Lectures are a work of notable importance the 
list of manuscript authorities laid under contribution and the numerous 
extracts printed for the first time would be sufficient to suggest ; and in 
particular all students of the period will rejoice at the use which 
Dr Sykes has been allowed to make of the Wake MSS with the hope 
that he may have yet more to give. He has cast his net widely and 
made admirable use of his new material to illustrate, extend, and explain 
what was already known. ‘The Diary of a Country Parson’, by which 
Mr Beresford has made Parson Woodforde what he never expected to 
be—a figure in any future picture of eighteenth-century England—has 
an interesting supplement in the four of Woodforde’s sermons from 
which Dr Sykes is able to print extracts. Sir John Fortescue’s edition 
of the correspondence of George III supplies many gems of which one 
may set-off many pages: ‘ Another Bishoprick’, writes the King to 
Lord North in March 1777, ‘ will soon become vacant ; the Bishop of 
Exeter has received no benefit by Bath Water, and is now removed to 
Bristol but with little hopes of recovery the Deanery of Windsor will 
either suit the Bishop of Chichester or that of Landaff, it ought un- 
doubtedly to be filled by a Gentleman; King George I would not 
appoint the late Dean Booth untill he was proved to be of the Dela- 
merre family.’ Peniston Booth’s lineage finds no mention in D.V.B., 
but it was a Harley, not an Ashburnham or a Barrington, who succeeded 
Keppel, and the whole business suits extraordinarily the kind of story 
set forth in two chapters of this book entitled ‘The Ladder of Prefer- 
ment’ and ‘ The Clerical Subalterns’. If they raise painful reflexions 
on the constant applications for honour and preferment there is an 
offset which does not often seem to be noticed. In April 1775 Lord 
North wrote to the King that he had received three applications for the 
vacant green Ribband and that he should wish that the Duke of Argyle 
would apply as he is clearly the properest person now in Scotland for 
that distinction. The King’s answer is: ‘I am clear the Duke of Argyle 
ought to have this Ribband, and I will see whether I cannot get him to 
ask for jt.’ In regard to pluralities Dr Sykes well brings out the various 
points of the problem and produces much very interesting material in- 
cluding some, e.g. as to examination, which has not been printed before 
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and about which there is a good deal more to be said. Here again it 
is not always recognized that matters did not necessarily go through as 
automatically as is often suggested. There is a charming little descrip- 
tion in the Verney Letters, for example, where it is desired to do a little 
job—it is really only a little one—for ‘my Cozen White’ of the way in 
which it was endeavoured, including the effort to enlist the interest of 
the Bishop of Lincoln [Wake] with the Archbishop [Tenison] whom he 
was soon to succeed: ‘The Bp. observed to Us, not doubting Us to 
be Torys, that the Archbp. (40 Give him his Due) regarded nothing 
so much as the Service of the Cures, and spoke it with such an Accent 
and Aspect as if he thought we had no great Opinion of his Grace.’ 
Elsewhere there is a reference to an examination of which the questions 
are described by one who did not have to do them as easy; but few 
would have faced lightly the paper of Tenison’s which Dr Sykes prints. 
Yet at a lower stage a single example may shew what three prelates, all 
of whom took the obligations of their office very seriously, considered 
allowable. In 1717 a lad of eighteen named Thomas Reeve went up to 
Trinity College at Oxford. He was the son of Thomas Reeve, gent. 
of Withyham, Sussex, a parish of which the advowson was in Lionel 
Cranfield, first Duke of Dorset. In 1720 young Reeve took his degree, 
and as soon as he was qualified by age he was ordained deacon on 
g June 1723 by Bishop Reynolds of Bangor, priest on 16 June 1723 by 


Bishop Bradford of Carlisle, and instituted to the rectory of Ashurst, 
Kent, on the presentation of the Duke of Dorset, by Archbishop Wake 
on 19 June 1723. We may assume that the ordinations were in London 
which would bear out an inference of Dr Sykes. There are very many 
passages which invite similar annotation, and that may be accepted not 
as a criticism but as evidence of the interest which his work excites. 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 


Nature, Man, and God, being the Gifford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Glasgow in the academical years 1932-1933 and 
1933-1934, by W1LL1aM TEMPLE, Archbishop of York. (Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., 1934.) 

By recapitulating now and again the reasoning contained in previous 
lectures Dr Temple has helped his readers to grasp his argument as a 
whole, and his reviewers to indicate and comment on its essential stages. 
In the case of a book such as Wature, Man, and God, it is hardly possible 
for a reviewer to present more than an outline of its argument : it should 
therefore be remarked beforehand that this involves omission of reference 
to most of the matter which gives the book its individuality and interest. 
The most impressive features of Dr Temple’s afo/ogia for Christian 
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theism are the independence and originality frequently characterizing 
his thought on particular topics, the wealth of diversified knowledge and 
experience on which he draws for illustrative and other purposes, and 
the comprehensiveness of the religious synthesis with which his lectures 
conclude. These qualities can here but be mentioned. 

Renouncing the idealistic theory of knowledge, the Archbishop sets 
out from the common-sense belief that the material world existed before 
the minds which apprehend it. He uses the word ‘ mind’ in this con- 
nexion for the ‘ mode of being and activity in virtue of which’ a mind is 
a mind, and therefore, apparently, to include the ‘spirit’ (an ‘un- 
mentionable’ fot many philosophical writers to-day) which has the mind. 
Hence his underlying metaphysic is neither materialism nor spiritualism 
but dualism. Materialism is explicity ruled out as absurd; and though 
mind is spoken of as an emergent in the world-process and is said, in 
virtue of its emergence, to reveal ‘ character’ in the previous [ material } 
stages of that process, it is plainly meant that mind is an influx into the 
process—a bolt from the blue. Spiritualism, though equally com- 
patible as is dualism with the deliverances of physical science, and 
superior to dualism in respect of economy, continuity and coherence, is 
not considered by the author ; he merely repudiates the gratuitous and 
obsolete adjuncts made by Leibniz to his monadism: this omission, 
however, is of no import for the argument. 

The next fact to be made use of is that minds, or at least such minds 
as can form free ideas and use the notion of purpose, find the world 
intelligible. This finding the world to be [scientifically] knowable is 
called ‘ recognition by Mind of itself in its object’ ; and from ‘ Mind’ 
as denoting human minds transition seems to be made to ‘ Mind’ as 
denoting God’s mind. Here the argument seems to proceed with some 
overhaste : for what can be said to be apprehended (as distinct from 
inferred) is not mind but non-mental objects, whose existence and 
knowability may or may not be due to Mind. Doubtless the knowability 
of the world, or the fact that so much of the universe as has come within 
human ken is a cosmos, is the first link in the chain of a teleological 
argument for theism ; but there are logically possible alternatives to be 
reckoned with, and further links to be added, before even reasonable 
probability can be claimed for the belief that the world’s orderedness 
or knowability is an expression of mind, and that the category of 
purpose, for all its satisfyingness as a principle of explanation, is 
applicable to it otherwise than heuristically. Such further links are 
indeed added later when Dr Temple considers valuation and, in his 
own way, invokes human appreciation of the beautiful and conscious- 
ness of obligation to the good, to supplement and confirm his previous 
argumentation from Nature to a personal Creator. 
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The personality of God, it is maintained, renders antecedently 
probable specific acts of divine revelation ; and revelation of this kind 
is not to be regarded as communication of doctrine, but as the coinci- 
dence of divinely guided events with divine illumination of minds 
enabling them to apprehend the significance of such events. It is 
chiefly the difference between the ways in which such specific revelations, 
on the one hand, and the revelation written on the world for all rational 
beings to read on the other hand, are mediated, that Jed to the distinction 
between natural and revealed religion: and this distinction seems plainly 
to be here implied ; but elsewhere the author, in company with other 
recent writers, regards the old distinction as obsolete, and he appropriates 
the name of ‘natural theology’ for what may be described as philosophical 
theology and science of positive religions. 

Any exposition of reasoned theism needs to reckon with the existence 
of physical and moral evil and with the relation of God, as creative and 
as immanent, to human freedom and the prerogatives of human per- 
sonality. As for physical evil, Dr Temple mentions its disciplinary 
value ; but as that only attaches to a fraction of physical ills, the question 
is shelved and no adequate theodicy is offered. The theory advanced 
by Martineau, Ward, and others, that physical evils are necessary by- 
products of a determinate cosmos, is not mentioned, and perhaps would 
be unassimilable with the author’s conception of God’s relation to the 
world. His teaching as to moral evil is not so clear as to enable one to 
state it without danger of misrepresentation, owing to his transition from 
one meaning of ‘freedom’ to another. After describing freedom as 
determination by free ideas, by the apparent good, and by the true good 
or accordance with the divine will, the Archbishop favours a doctrine of 
predestination according to which men would seem to be but things of 
clay in the hands of the Potter. 

Besides the issues which have been indicated in the foregoing attempt 
to summarize the main argument of these Lectures other large questions 
are dealt with, such as the philosophy of process, the meaning of history, 
the relation of time to eternity, and the sacramental nature of the world. 
In fact the author leads up in various ways to his conclusion that natural 
religion is unsatisfying and ends in ‘hunger’ for revealed religion, 
whereas the revelation of God in a human personality with selfless love, 
and that alone, can evoke the full sympathy of human persons and 
accomplish the transmutation of evil into good, without which the 
existence of God is said not to be fully credible. 

It should be observed in conclusion that though it is claimed that an 
argument is elaborated in these Lectures, their author frankly avows in 
the preface that it has not been his purpose to construct a philosophical 
fabric by building upwards from ‘certainties’ as foundations. Such 
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alleged certainties, whether they be the premisses regarded as self-evident 
by those who pursue the @ griori and deductive method or (apparently) 
even the facts which in an empirical approach are used for analysis and 
induction, Dr Temple (for reasons unfortunately not specified) deems to 
be necessarily abstractions. His aim has rather been ‘to provide a 
coherent articulation of experience which has found some measure of 
coordination through adherence to certain principles’. Further, he tells 
us that his own most deeply rooted convictions are the outcome of 
mental processes that are, apparently, often subconscious, and that these 
convictions are the response, not of his ratiocinative intellect but of his 
personality as a whole, to certain theoretical and practical propositions. 
This method, relying as it does on principles unsifted and uncriticized, 
is (for other reasons than this) candidly admitted to be exposed to perils: 
it may not be the best method, Dr Temple allows; but he claims that 
it is ‘legitimate’ and has merits of its own. The Archbishop’s candour 
and generosity disarm criticism such as psychology and epistemology 
would here dictate ; but inasmuch as such criticism is not courted, one 
fears that his able and eloquent argumentation must be regarded rather 
as an exposition of a system of personal convictions than as an argument 
calculated to convince those who as yet are precluded from sharing his 
religious faith. In particular, he seems to assume that worship implies 
the reality of its object, and that this belief is exempt from philosophical 
examination. F. R. TENNANT. 


Die Persinlichkeit Gottes: eine Auseinandersetsung zwischen Eduard 
von Hartmann’s Philosophie des Unbewussten und dem kritischen 
Theismus, by Dr Luc. Braun. ‘Schriften der Elsass-Lothringischen 
Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft (B. I and II).’ (Verlagsgesellschaft 
Alsatia, Colmar, 1929 and 1931.) 


WHEN this study (apart from a few unimportant additions) was com- 
pleted in 1909, Eduard von Hartmann had been dead barely two and 
a half years, and the University of Strassburg, for the Catholic Faculty 
of which it was prepared, was still a German Hochschule. These facts 
go far towards accounting for its author having taken for his ‘text 
a philosopher whose writings to-day (it would seem) are seldom studied 
or mentioned ; and they no doubt also explain how it is that Dr Braun’s 
interests and problems, and not merely his language, are German. 
The German background presupposed, however, is a different Germany 
from that of to-day. The writer makes no allusions to the Wert-Ethik 
nor to the Phenomenological School, two approaches to the problem of 
Personality which no modern German treatment of the subject could 
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avoid. Even Troeltsch’s investigations seem to have been unfamiliar 
to the author—perhaps because at the date at which Dr Braun wrote 
Troeltsch was still a professor of theology, and in German universities 
the Catholics have no dealings with the Protestants. Nicolai Hartmann— 
the ‘Hartmann’ sans phrase of contemporary Germany—is also not 
mentioned. 

The treatise is, however, sufficiently independent of the Ausein- 
andersetzung with which it is immediately concerned to make its 
study still worth while. As opposed to the ‘Concrete Monism’ of 
von Hartmann, Dr Braun argues for what he describes as ‘Critical 
Theism’. With some ingenuity, he turns against his opponent the 
edge of the Hegelian dialectic which von Hartmann had invoked. 
Von Hartmann had sought to shew that ‘Concrete Monism’ was 
a ‘synthesis’ of (i) the ‘ Abstract Monism’ of the Indian religions and 
(ii) that form of Theism common to Judaism and Christianity. 
Dr Braun contends that it is Christian ‘Theism’ rather which must be 
understood as a ‘synthesis’—between, namely, Pantheism and Deism. 
Most Christian philosophers would agree that he is right at this point. 
Christian philosophy, with its belief that the created Universe is some- 
where in the scale between ens and on-ens, is, in the highest sense of 
the word, a ‘ Mediating’ philosophy. 

The ‘ Mediating’ character of the Christian view of the Universe is 
reflected in the Scholastic concept of Analogy which Dr Braun (in com- 
mon with most Catholic philosophical theologians) frequently brings to 
his aid. Human concepts are neither completely adequate nor com- 
pletely inadequate to represent the Divine. They are adequate up to 
a point. St Thomas, our author notices, had himself applied the idea 
of analogy to the concept of personality. Conveniens est ut hoc nomen 
‘persona’ de Deo dicatur—non tamen eodem modo quo dicitur de creaturis, 
sed excellentiori modo (S. Theol. 1, q. 29, att. 3). A study of personality 
as we are familiar with it in human experience is thus a guide towards 
the discovery of Divine Personality. Such elements in it as are speci- 
fically human must, of course, be eliminated. The method must be 
the via negationis, affirmationis, and supereminentiae (p. 44). 

The striking similarity between the metaphysical positions of von 
Hartmann on the one hand and of Bradley and Bosanquet on the other 
(a similarity which extends even to the terminology; cf. Hartmann’s 
‘concrete monism’ with Bosanquet’s ‘concrete individual’) is no doubt 
partly to be explained by their common indebtedness to Hegel. ‘ For 
long ages’, writes Dr Braun, ‘the leading attacks against the fact of 
the Personality of God were deduced from the impossibility of being 
able to conceive of Personality and Absoluteness as united in a single 
Being’ (i 102). This is the very objection that was urged against 
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Theism by many of Hegel’s disciples in this country. Dr Braun seeks 
to shew (on lines strongly reminiscent of the familiar discussion of the 
subject in Dr Webb’s Gifford Lectures) that when rightly understood 
Personality and Absoluteness are not incompatible. Critical Theism— 
as distinguished from every other form of philosophy—‘ saves both the 
Personality and the Absoluteness of God, the former through the concept 
of self-conscious creation, the latter through the concept of continuous 
creation’ (i 119). Like Dr Webb, our author sets out from Boethius’s 
famous definition of personality—ersona est naturae rationalis individua 
substantia ; but insists (again in close agreement with Dr Webb) that 
the concept of personality must also imply the ideas of se//-consciousness 
and se/f-determination. F. L. Cross, 


L’Etude de la Penste: Mtthodes et Résultats, by G. DWELSHAUVERS. 
(‘Cours et Documents de Philosophie’, P. Téqui, Paris, 1934.) 


Tuis volume contains the substance of a course of twenty-four lectures, 
delivered at l'Institut Catholique de Paris. There is necessarily a good 
deal of compression, as each individual lecture is cut down, on the 
average, to between nine and ten pages, but the result is a book emi- 
nently readable, with an admirable clarity and precision of style, and 
covering a very great extent of ground. It falls into two main parts. 
The first and shorter of these, occupying eight lectures, is concerned 
with the defence of the use of introspection in psychological experiment. 
The second part, in which the main purpose of the book is developed, 
is devoted to the study of certain special problems in connexion with 
the processes of thought, with some account of the psychological 
methods which have been used in the hope of elucidating them. 

Both parts of the book contain a considerable amount of historical 
material. The first part is occupied with a careful analysis of the prin- 
ciples underlying the systems of the main modern psychological schools 
of thought. It is a valuable element in this analysis that the psycho- 
logists and the philosophers are not separated too sharply. The defence 
of introspection as a valid method of procedure is admirable, and at 
the same time it is not carried too far. Its limitations are stated quite 
fairly and forcibly. 

The whole discussion moves with complete freedom in the literature 
of English, American, and German thought, though the English reader 
will naturally enough be glad of the competent manner in which the 
writers with which he is more familiar are related to the great French 
thinkers. It is typical of the mastery of the discussion that ‘the 
differences which exist between the mentalities of countries’ are noted. 
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Thus the use of ‘feeling’ in English and of ‘ Einfiihlung’ in German 
are without strict equivalents in French. Perhaps that is one reason 
why this book gives an English reader such a sense of clarity, for the 
term ‘feeling’ in English has been used to cover many confusions. 

The latter part of the book is concerned with the problem of our 
awareness of our own thought as thought, and with the connexion 
between this awareness and awareness of the contents of our thought. 
The discussion starts from the distinction between ‘le plan représenta- 
tivo-moteur’ and ‘le plan réflexif’ as points of view from which the 
activity of the individual can be studied. The former corresponds 
roughly to the objective experimental attitude of Behaviourism. Animal 
psychology is ruled out of court for purposes of the argument, on the 
ground that animals cannot act except in this more elementary way. 
The point is discussed, and certain experiments are quoted, e.g. those 
of M. Thomas, but it is difficult not to feel a certain dogmatic bias in 
this fixing of so absolute a line of demarcation between animals and 
men. 

Incidentally the writer does not seem to know of the observations of 
the Peckhams upon Ammophila which have gone so far to traverse 
Bergson’s assertions of the impeccable accuracy of the instinct-directed 
surgery which that admirable insect employs in stinging the caterpillars 
which it stores up for its young. And the observations of Kéhler upon 
chimpanzees and, recently, of Verlaine upon the inferior monkeys, even 
though the introspection of the animals cannot be called in evidence, 
certainly do not suggest the complete absence of ‘le plan réflexif’. 

There is a valuable study of the views of the philosophers in special 
connexion with the question of the existence of ‘implicit thought’ and 
of the ‘ intuition of the spiritual’. A very interesting section is devoted 
to the disputed question as to the meaning of certain passages in the 
writings of St Thomas Aquinas. Pére Romeyer has argued that the 
view of St Thomas is that ‘l’4me se saisirait d’une maniére directe, 
immédiate et non par la perception de l’acte et par le raisonnement 
réfiéchi sur cet acte’. This view is rejected, after a careful study of 
the evidence. 

There is no space to discuss the final lectures, in which details are 
given of the experimental work which the writer has directed upon 
these problems. The material is set out sufficiently fully for the reader 
to form his own view upon its significance—no easy matter, since the 
intuitions of the interpreter are as important a factor as those of the 
subjects who report upon the results of their own introspections. 
The conclusions reached seem to be of real value. It is held that there 
is strong empirical evidence for the existence of ‘ implicit thought’ and 
none for the ‘intuition of the spiritual’. 
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The book includes a very proper denunciation of all views which 
make the mind contain ‘elements’, and an assertion that it is meaning, 
significance, that dominates all our psychological life. ‘Il faut dire 
que toute sensation est, au moment méme oi elle se produit, dominée 
par l’ensemble de la structure mentale. De sorte que si on reprenait 
la série des quatre opérations: sensations, représentations, concepts, 
jugements, il faudrait dire que c’est le jugement qui explique le concept, 
le concept qui explique la représentation, la représentation qui explique 
la sensation, c’est-a-dire que c’est le supérieur qui explique l’inférieur 
dans la vie mentale.’ Would that there were more experimental 
psychologists with so healthy an outlook upon their science ! 

L. W. GRENSTED. 


Modern Handbooks on Religion (in seven volumes: 1. A study of the 
ordinary arguments for the existence and nature of God. 2. Re- 
ligious experience. 3. Phases of the Christian Church. 4. The 
World we live in. 5. Man and Deity. 6. Jess: a new outline 
and estimate. 7. The doctrine of God), by A. C. Bouquet. 
(W. Heffer and Sons, Cambridge.) 


Dr Bovuguet’s tenure of the Stanton lectureship has given him the 
opportunity to carry through a task of real value, the provision of 
a series of volumes in which the grounds and content of the Christian 
religion should be surveyed with sufficient fullness not only to enable 
the reader to get a clear view of the subject but to give him the neces- 
sary background from which to pursue more specialized study. Every 
teacher of theology, indeed every student of religion, is aware that such 
an undertaking meets a real need. For with the increase of knowledge 
the gulf between the expert and the layman has widened rapidly. 
Technical treatises cannot cross it, and their authors have neither the 
time nor the ability to be popular. For the appeal to a wider public 
we have to rely either upon composite books or upon the interpreta- 
tions of those who only know the results of research at second hand. 
The former of these, despite their vogue, are necessarily unsatisfactory, 
for the several authors bring their personal equations into their work, 
and the result is often self-contradictory and always loosely knit. The 
latter is usually undertaken in order to prove a case or support a party, 
and in any case cannot claim authority. 

Dr Bouquet brings to his work a lifetime of strenuous and dis- 
criminating study, a wide knowledge of men and books, a generous 
temper and a sound judgement. He knows what research means, and 
can discriminate between the scholar and the charlatan: when he 
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depends upon others, he makes their results his own, while quoting 
freely from his authorities and supplementing his treatment with short 
bibliographies. Though he seldom obtrudes his own point of view, it is 
evident that he has a clear and considered outlook upon his material : 
and he has a gift of easy and intelligible exposition. His books should 
be invaluable to the ordination candidate, to the teacher, and to the 
interested laity. 

Volumes 1 to 6 fall into two groups. The first three deal with the 
arguments for the existence and nature of God, with the nature and 
validity of religious experience, and with a review of the history of the 
Christian Church. They are in the nature of summaries: the first, 
clearly schematized but too slight to do more than state the meaning 
of the arguments ; the second, less formal, and full of useful illustra- 
tions; the third, judicious in its choice of material and eminently 
interesting. The second three deal with the modern outlook upon 
astronomy, biology, and anthropology (Zhe World we live in), with the 
origin and developement of religions, and with the life and significance 
of Jesus. While still brief, these are less impersonal in their treatment 
and give Dr Bouquet more scope. The fourth, though a courageous 
attempt to condense an account of the findings of modern science upon 
the whole range of physical phenomena and to discuss its bearing upon 
the existence of God and the nature and destiny of man, hardly suc- 
ceeds in being more than a series of notes: it is impossible to do 
justice to the subject in such compass. The fifth is more successful— 
a really useful, clear, and vivid survey of man’s quest for God. The 
sixth, written from the standpoint of a cautious and reverent liberalism, 
gives a short account, based upon the Marcan Gospel, of the life and 
teaching, but is mainly concerned with the theological significance of 
Jesus, His Person and authority, the meaning of His death, and the 
finality of His revelation. 

Obviously in books which cover so large a field an author is faced 
with the problem of condensation and must choose either a generalized 
and impersonal treatment or the selection of outstanding facts and 
citations. Dr Bouquet adopts the latter method, quoting freely and 
often at length from a wide variety of sources, and thus keeping his 
volumes concrete and vivid. His wide reading and soundness of judge- 
ment justify him in taking this course, though in one or two of his 
books the result is somewhat of a patchwork—a series of notes on the 
views of selected authorities. 

It is probably in this matter of arrangement and clearly planned 
sequence that the series is most exposed to criticism. Dr Bouquet is 
keenly aware of the particular questions which occupy the minds of the 
present generation and is anxious to say something about them, either 
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in the course of his argument or in appendices or lengthy footnotes. 
The result is that the march of his thesis is often interrupted and is 
seldom easy to follow. Moreover, his charity not infrequently leads 
him to commend points of view which are logically in conflict with his 
main position. The volumes are therefore apt to become rather a com- 
mentary than an interpretation, and thus surrender some of the value 
that arises from the survey of so wide a field by a single mind. 
Inevitably in such an undertaking there are many points on which 
detailed criticism can fasten. No man, however wide his knowledge, 
can treat so many profound subjects and deal justly and adequately 
with them all. Probably every reader will fasten upon issues which 
seem to him deserving of different handling, statements that he would 
modify or correct, and signs of over-emphasis or of incomplete under- 
standing. But, if the intention of the series is remembered, and if 
allowance is made for the immense difficulty of combining brevity with 
breadth, his admiration for Dr Bouquet’s achievement will outweigh 
any desire to criticize. Here in these small and eminently readable 
volumes is exactly the sort of information which should explain to the 
man in the street what a thoughtful, honest, and scholarly Christian 
thinks about his religion. Cuar.es E. Raven. 


Right: a Study in Physical and Moral Order, by Wyatt Titsy. 
(Williams and Norgate Ltd., 1933.) 


Tue author of this book admits that it has no real unity of design, 
but must be regarded as a series of loosely connected essays. And its 
title certainly gives a very imperfect notion of its contents. The first 
subject discussed is the origin of Right, which is entertainingly treated 
as a piece of natural history, moral right being’ connected (though it is 
difficult to see upon what grounds) with physical right-handedness in 
men and in animals, with the right-handed twist of many of the shells 
of fish and with other manifestations of right-handedness in nature. 
Mr Tilby then goes on to consider, in his rather sketchy and hap- 
hazard manner, the relation of rightness and goodness, which leads him 
on to a discussion of the nature of beauty and truth. The conclusion 
reached is that goodness, beauty, and truth are a trinity of ascending, 
not co-equal, values: goodness is loyalty to the permanent interests of 
the clan; beauty carries us beyond these local conditions, being an idea 
of perfect harmony and unity of form, design, and purpose, but it is still 
exclusive—excluding ugliness ; and truth, unlike goodness and beauty, 
is genuinely universal, it includes everything and excludes nothing. 
The ‘last essay deals with the concept of the Will of God, and is repre- 
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sented as an attempt to supply, what Christian theology has hitherto 
lacked, ‘a consistent scheme which could be regarded as a definite or 
formulated doctrine’ with regard to the Will of God. The book is 
breezily and boldly written ; but the argument is often too slight to be 
convincing and the author’s wandering style too frequently leads him 
away from the point. 


Christianity and the Nature of History, by H.G. Woop. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1934.) 

Religion and History, by JamMES CLARK M¢Kerrow, M.B. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1934.) 


TuEsE two books, concerned to a large extent with the same subject, 
are as different as they could well be in style and treatment. Mr Wood 
is a systematic, lucid, precise, and acute thinker, whose argument is 
easy to follow and whose conclusions are mainly orthodox ; Mr M°Ker- 
row is often obscure, his writing lacks coherence, his thesis is never 
very clearly laid before the reader, and his conclusions, though to some 
extent familiar, are not recognizably orthodox. 

Christianity and the Nature of History is the Hulsean Lectures for 
1933-1934, and its subject is the connexion of Christianity and history, 
a theme which is interpreted in a somewhat disconcertingly hetero- 
geneous manner; the fundamental question of Christianity and the 
nature of history being disposed of in the first lecture. Christianity is 
a ‘historic faith’; what is the significance and what are the implica- 
tions of this ‘fact’? We are given, first, an interpretation of the nature 
of history, which follows to a large extent the views of Troeltsch and 
Croce. ‘The historian ‘is concerned with those elements of individuality, 
uniqueness, once-for-all-ness, the irreversible and the non-repeatable, 
which escape the net of scientific generalization and make the central 
interest of the human story’. But in history there are certain events 
which change the human situation in such a way that it can truly be 
said that ‘things can never be the same again’. These are the his- 
torically important events ; the rest is relatively insignificant. And the 
business of the historian is to distinguish these events and to indicate 
their eternal significance. This view of history and the business of the 
historian is familiar enough, and it is represented here as the view of 
the ‘modern historian’. Mr Wood makes it the foundation of his 
argument, for he moves on, easily and appropriately, to shew how it 
supports the Christian view of the significance of the life of Jesus. But 
I do not think he has considered sufficiently its defects ; and what he 
claims for it—the concurrence of the ‘modern historian ’—is certainly 
doubtful. However, it is a brilliantly argued lecture, and contains 
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probably the best short statement of the view it recommends. The 
rest of the book is taken up with other, but not less interesting, 
matter. We are given in Lecture III an excellent account of what 
may be called the Christian interpretation of the course of events ; in 
Lecture II, an acute examination of the Marxist interpretation of 
history as it appears in Kautsky’s Foundations of Christianity; and 
finally a discussion of the contribution of Christianity to the civilization 
of Western Europe. This variety, perhaps, makes the book less 
coherent than it might have been, but it enables Mr Wood to make 
many acute and enlightening observations and to indulge (moderately) 
his lively and brilliant powers as a controversialist. 

Religion and History consists of two essays, not very closely connected 
in subject. The first, on the Principles of Sociology, is a thorough- 
going application of the concept of evolution to human society. The 
analogy between biology and human history appears sometimes a little 
forced—social organization before the Greek city-state is said ‘ to corre- 
spond to invertebrate forms, while polities correspond to vertebrate ’— 
but the main thesis, that the process of human developement is towards 
democracy, peace, and a world economy, is fairly clearly presented. 
The second essay, however, entitled ‘Evolution in the light of Religion’, 
is devoted to a consideration of the connexion between Christianity 
and history, between religious belief and historical event. Here the 
thesis is by no means clear, but I understand Mr M°Kerrow’s sugges- 
tion to be that pre-Christian religions were naturally ‘ historical’ (the 
gods were thought of as historical personages), that in Christian Gnosti- 
cism this historical element in religious belief was regarded as relatively 
insignificant, and that ‘Catholic Christianity’ reintroduced (for obvious 
and unexceptionable reasons) this historical element. Genuine Chris- 
tianity, the Christianity of ‘full-grown men’, is Gnostic Christianity with 
its relative disregard of historical event ; but such a religion could not, 
in the first years of our era, be widely appreciated, and ‘Catholic Chris- 
tianity’ is a compromise for the benefit of ‘babes’. This thesis is ex- 
pounded in a detailed history of the éarly centuries of Christianity, but 
it becomes clear to the reader only in the final chapter. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 


Monumenta Historica S. P.N. Dominici (Fasc. II), edited by Hyactntu 
LaurRENT, O.P., and others (Institute of Santa Sabina, Rome, 
1935). 

Tuis second instalment of historical records of S. Dominic and the 
early days of his Order contains documents of the first importance. 

Somewhat apart from the others is the interesting account of the Acta 
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Canonizationis which Father Walz has put together and supplemented 
with a valuable introduction. The amount of available information 
about medieval canonizations varies considerably. About S. Francis of 


_Assisi, for instance, or S. Louis there is very little, but in the case of 


S. Dominic Father Walz has found an ample supply, and though the 
routine of the process was naturally less stereotyped than it afterwards 
became, it is possible to trace all the important steps. The movement 
for procuring recognition of Dominic’s sanctity originated at Bologna, 
where a great stimulus was given to it by the events attending the 
‘translation’ of his body at Whitsuntide in May 1233, when a number 
of grave and credible witnesses testified to the miraculous odour which 
issued from the original tomb. Since the Pope himself (Gregory IX) 
was personally convinced of Dominic’s essential saintliness, no difficulty 
was experienced in the preliminary stages. In July 1233 three aposto- 
lical commissioners were appointed to take evidence concerning the life 
of Dominic and the wonderful works ascribed to him. These in their 
turn set up a sub-commission at Toulouse, so that two distinct sets of 
witnesses could be summoned. The documents now printed and criti- 
cally edited by Father Walz include the papal mandate authorizing the 
commission, the actual depositions made at Bologna with the names 
of the witnesses, the letter of the Bolognese commissioners to the dele- 
gates at Toulouse, the evidence consequently given at Toulouse, and 
finally the bull Fons Sapientiae, dated July 3 1234, which brought the 
proceedings to a triumphant close. Many further details of interest 
will be found in Father Walz’s introduction. 

The rest of the volume is made up of four chronicles or ‘legends’, 
of which the most weighty, as a strictly historical document, is the 
chronicle of Jordan of Saxony (edited by Dr Scheeben), himself the 
second Head of the Order, and therefore intimately acquainted with 
S. Dominic and with all the important persons and events. His Libe/lus 
de Principiis Ordinis Praedicatorum is, in its general character, what the 
title (not given by Jordan himself) declares: not a biography, much less 
a mere panegyric, but a history of the Order in its first generation, de- 
rived from unimpeachable sources and in its main affirmations above 
suspicion. The exact date of its composition cannot be determined, 
but it seems likely that the bulk of it was completed before the canoni- 
zation. The report on the ‘translation’ of the saint’s body, which may 
be a year or so later, was supposed at one time to have been issued in 
the form of an encyclical letter. For this view, however, Dr Scheeben 
finds no good evidence. In his opinion the report and the Wunder- 
hatalog were composed for the benefit of Pierre Ferrand, who was com- 
missioned to write the first ‘legend’ of S. Dominic, published in this 
volume under the editorial care of Father Laurent. 
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Of Pierre Ferrand himself very little is known. His death can be 
placed somewhere between May 1254 and May 1258 ; he was markedly 
influenced by Jordan, while his own ‘legend’ served as a pattern for 
subsequent compositions of the same type. It must be understood, of 
course, that the term ‘legend’ is not used in its colloquial, and some- 
what disparaging, sense. Legendary elements in that sense there may 
be, but the proper meaning of the word is liturgical. Pierre Ferrand’s 
work is connected, in fact, with ‘the office of S. Dominic’, which was 
put into circulation not later than 1239. A similar work (completed 
before 1247) by Constantine, who was Bishop of Orvieto at the time of 
his death, is edited here by Dr Scheeben, and the extent of Constantine’s 
dependence on Jordan and Pierre Ferrand is exhibited in a table of 
parallel passages compiled by the editor. 

To conclude the volume we have Father Walz’s edition of the 
Legenda Humberti de Romanis. At the general capitulum of 1244, when 
steps were taken for setting the liturgical office in better order, an 
instruction was issued to all concerned in this form :—/ro concordando 
officio portent secum ad dictum capitulum omnes rubricas et notulas breviarii 
nocturni et diurni et gradualis et missalis. Asa result of this revision, 
Humbert’s legend is rather more formal in its liturgical arrangement 
than the slightly earlier models. We now find distinct /ectiones, or 
again, under the rubric ad isto loco legi potest in mensa, there are short 
passages with headings relating to events in the life of the Saint or in the 
early history of the Order. The whole volume, edited as it is with 
critical care, well repays study. For its motto we might take the words 
uttered by the Saint on his death-bed :—ego utilior ero vobis et fructuosior 
post mortem quam fuerim in vita mea. 


Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. Fasc. xii: Questiones Supra 
Librum de Causis, accedit Liber de Causis, edited by Ropert 
STEELE, with the collaboration of FERDINAND DELorRMgE, O.F.M. 
(Clarendon Press, 1935). 


Wirn the publication of this volume Mr Steele has nearly reached the 
end of the works of Bacon contained in the Amiens manuscript. As to 
the origin and nature of the manuscript, Mr Steele is now inclined to 
place it at the close of the thirteenth century and to attribute it, perhaps, 
to some young pupil of Bacon who had undertaken to recover copies of 
the Questiones from the Parisian booksellers, whose business it was to 
preserve such exemplaria for the use of students. There are many signs 
of imperfection in the text. The work known at first as Lider Aristotelis 
de Expositione Bonitatis Purae was translated by Gerard of Cremona 
(ob. 1187), while the title De Causis appears soon after 1240. The 
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Aristotelian authorship was soon questioned, and Albertus Magnus (a 
very bad authority on such questions) ascribed it to a certain David the 
Jew, who cannot be identified. The connexion with Proclus was 
established when William of Moerbeke translated the Elements of Theo- 
Jogy, and thus was known to St Thomas. Recently, however, Dr Dodds 
has shewn in his excellent edition of that work that the Lider de Causis 
is neither a translation nor even a close paraphrase of Proclus. In a 
useful table at the end of this volume Mr Steele prints a number of 
passages which illustrate the extent of the connexion between the Greek 
and the Latin work. The text of the De Causis itself now published is 
described by the editor as ‘strictly an interim text’, but it differs from 
that of Bardenhewer, who relied entirely on German manuscripts, which, 
in Mr Steele’s judgement, ‘are as a rule less trustworthy for early 
scholastic texts than those of Paris or Oxford’. Mr Steele has taken as 
his foundation two manuscripts once belonging to Rochester Priory and 
now in the British Museum. 


Modern Thomistic Philosophy, Vol. IJ, by R. P. Puttutps, D.D. 
(Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1934). 

St Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the Thirteenth Century, by 
ANTON CHARLES Pxcis, Ph.D. (St Michael’s College, Toronto, 


1934). 

‘THE purpose of this book’, says Dr Phillips, ‘is to present a simple 
explanation of the philosophy usually taught to Catholic students’, and 
that purpose at least is excellently fulfilled. After an introductory section, 
offering a definition of philosophy, the two main parts of this volume 
comprise a survey of the general philosophy of Nature, and then of 
Nature as animate. ‘The exposition of Thomism is straightforward and 
clear, while the criticism of other systems is pretty much what we have 
learned to expect in works of this kind. It would be vain, perhaps, to 
suggest that all attempts to bring the views of St Thomas, so far as they 
were based on the deplorably bad physics of Aristotle, into harmony 
with modern science are merely waste of time. It is easier, too, to 
agree with Dr Phillips that he is not called upon to undertake the 
refutation of Hegel than to accept some of his incidental observations 
on certain other philosophers who have attained to high repute. No- 
thing, for instance, could be more inept than the remarks on Kant’s 
account of time; or if, again, Plato and Descartes (in connexion with 
‘innate ideas’) were to be mentioned in the same breath, it would have 
been useful to explain that they used the term ‘idea’ in quite different 
senses, and perhaps to add that the ‘innate’ ideas which Descartes con- 
trasted with the ‘adventitious’ and the ‘fictitious’ were singularly unlike 
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those attacked by Locke. However highly we may think of Thomism 
as an original philosophy or as an interpretation of Aristotle, when its 
saintly author is forced into a contest with philosophies that he neither 
knew nor imagined his light is needlessly dimmed. 

The right way to approach the study of St Thomas is well illustrated 
by Dr Pegis in his valuable essay. In the thirteenth century the problem 
of the soul, in various aspects, was of vital importance in relation to the 
‘reception’ of Aristotle, and thus to the still wider question of the pro- 
vince of philosophy as an independent discipline. The ‘resistance of 
Christian thought to Aristotle’, of which Dr Pegis speaks, was not 
entirely due to theological orthodoxy, nor yet to Aristotle’s accidental 
association with ‘ Arabian’ commentators, many of whom were far from 
being orthodox Moslems. To a large extent the obstacle was Platonism, 
a sadly faded version, indeed, of what Plato had taught, but still 
Platonism in a recognized sense. This kind of Platonism had been so 
completely absorbed by Christian thinkers that the reappearance of 
Aristotle created problems that could not be regarded as merely con- 
troversies between two Pagan philosophers. Nor did the established 
Platonists always feel called upon to take sides with any of the rival 
interpretations of Aristotle. Thus St Bonaventura, as Dr Pegis shews 
in an interesting chapter, was content to say that, as regards the eternity 
of the world, he did not know which view of Aristotle’s teaching was 
correct, but he did know that, if Aristotle had propounded one of 
these views, he was wrong. It is not that Bonaventura objected to 
making use of Aristotle, but even where he quotes him he scarcely con- 
veys the original thought, and Dr Pegis is probably right in judging that 
there was no real place in Bonaventura’s system for the Aristotelian 
conception of the soul as the form of the body. 

St Albert was much nearer in his general position to St Thomas, but 
perhaps less near than has sometimes been supposed. His real master 
in the theory of the soul, as Dr Pegis skilfully argues, is Avicenna, and 
he allows a degree of separation between soul and body which makes 
Plato’s image of the pilot in the ship not inappropriate. He cannot 
understand ‘ how the soul can be an immaterial substance and a form 
joined essentially to the body’, and this problem, among others, he be- 
queathed to his illustrious pupil. The outlines of St Thomas’s inter- 
pretation of Aristotle are now widely known, and it is also understood 
by all competent students that he never imagined the salvation of 
Christian orthodoxy to be bound up with any particular version of 
Aristotle’s doctrines. He defended his own reading of the De Anima 
simply on the ground that it represented Aristotle’s intention. He was 
also convinced that most of the questions disputed by the various com- 
mentators, Moslem or Christian, were problems of philosophy, not 
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matters of dogma. Dr Pegis has described the whole situation very 
clearly, and every important point is illustrated by aptly chosen quota- 
tions from the original texts. W. H. V. REeave. 


Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d Histoire Orientales, Tome II 
(1934): MéLancges Bipez. (Secrétariat de l'Institut, Bruxelles, 
1934.) 

A FESTSCHRIFT, though a matter of justifiable gratification to the 
scholar honoured and a welcome means to his friends of shewing their 
regard for him, has the serious drawback that articles contributed to it, 
if at least they fall a little outside the general scope of its contents, are 
apt to escape the notice of persons interested. The two volumes dedi- 
cated to Professor Bidez cover a great extent of ground, as is natural 
in view of the multiplicity of his own interests and the wide circle of 
his friends; and they call therefore for review in more than one 
specialist publication. The amount of definitely theological material 
which they contain is, relatively, not very great, but there are several 
which, though they do not belong to the sphere of theology proper, 
touch at least the fringe of the subject. It is the aim of the present 
notice, not indeed to review (a task beyond the present writer’s powers), 
but to bring to the notice of readers of this JouRNAL such articles as 
are of more or less theological interest. ; 

Among those in which theology has at least a secondary interest is 
Norman H. Baynes’s Eusebius and the Christian Empire (pp. 13-18), 
the aim of which is to demonstrate whence Eusebius derived his philo- 
sophy of the Christian Emperor. It was, Professor Baynes shews, from 
a pagan source, the Hellenistic theory of the Divine Kingship as ex- 
pounded by various authors in describing the ideal king. To the pagan 
the Logosiof philosophy, to Eusebius the Christian Logos furnished the 
spiritual support for the ruler. Les noms de Demeter et de Core (pp. 71- 
77) by A. Carnoy, which discusses the etymology of the names Anuyrnp 
and Ilepoeddvy, is perhaps outside the sphere of this JouRNAL ; and so 
too G. Colle’s Ze divin Platon (pp. 99-119), which, while paying un- 
stinted homage to: Plato’s merit as an artist, rather depreciates him as a 
philosopher ; but this cannot be said of a valuable article by A. Delatte 
and Ch. Josserand, Contribution 2 [étude de la démonologie byzantine 
(pp. 207-232), which, on the basis of certain texts published by the 
authors in Amecdota Atheniensia and Catal. Cod. astr. graec. x, illustrates 
and discusses the names, character, activities, &c., of various demons. 
Of definitely theological interest is an article by H. Delehaye, Un groupe 
de récits ‘utiles 4 Padme’ (pp. 255-266), in which, with his accustomed 
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erudition, the author collects a number of legends, missed by C. A. 
Williams in his Oriental Affinities of the Legend of the Hairy Anchorite, 
of women saints living naked in the desert. These are summarized in 
turn; and finally Delehaye publishes in full a curious Greek story, 
which one might call ‘ The Tale of the Unforgiving Brother’, from the 
MS Bibl. Nat. Suppl grec 28, ff. 343-344. Magic rather than religion 
is the theme of S. Eitrem’s Kronos in der Magie (pp. 351-360) ; and it 
is pagan, not Christian, religious ideas which form the theme of Ze 
rameau dor et l’empereur Auguste (pp. 487-494), by L. Herrmann, 
though theologians may find profit in reading the interesting discussion. 
In Le Copte: Source auxiliaire du Gree (pp. 569-578) by L. Th. Lefort 
we find, however, an article which, in view of the importance of Coptic 
texts for Christian literature, has at least a bearing on theological 
studies. Lefort, basing his arguments on a study of the vocabulary, 
opposes the view that the Coptic form of the Egyptian language arose 
merely out of the work of translation. In Le chien des sept Dormants 
(pp. 579-584) I. Lévy shews that the dog who in Christian and 
Mohammedan legend accompanies the sleepers is derived from an 
episode of the Mahabharata. S. G. Mercati, Jntorno ad una citasione 
omerica nel martirio di San Patrizio Vescovo di Prusa (pp. 613-618), 
discusses a much-corrupted quotation from //. ®, 478 ff. and 16, which 
appears in various forms in the manuscripts, in one almost correctly ; 
and in a second article, Massimo Margunio 2 l’autore degli inni ana- 
creontici attribuiti a Sgn Massimo Confessore (pp. 619-625), he fixes 
the authorship of the hymns in question and shews how they came to 
be attributed to St Maximus. P. Peeters, 4 propos de la version 
arménienne de I’ historien Socrate (pp. 647-675), directs the attention of 
any future editor of the ecclesiastical historian Socrates to an Armenian 
version, which appears to be derived from a text considerably superior 
to that found in any of the surviving Greek manuscripts. An article by 
H. Ch. Puech on NMuménius d Apamée et les théologies orientales au 
second siecle (pp. 745-778) will repay study even by Christian theo- 
logians. Puech selects Numenius as an important example of the way 
in which Oriental influences affected Greek philosophy. This is par- 
ticularly seen in Numenius’s theory of a trinity of gods, Father, Creator, 
Creation ; though perhaps we should speak rather of a duality, since 
Creator and Creation are but two aspects of a single deity according as 
we lay stress on transcendence or immanence. Reference may also be 
made to the publication by S. de Ricci, Un papyrus chrétien épistolaire 
de Lancienne collection Offord (pp. 857-859, with a plate) of an imperfect 
Christian letter on papyrus of the early fourth century. Finally, an 
article by Th. Zielinski on Za guerre a l’outretombe chez les Heébreux, 
les Grees et les Romains (pp. 1021-1042) will also interest theologians. 
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It is a comparison and contrast of the ideas of the three peoples on the 
destinies of the soul after death. In each appears a popular view which 
believes in a more or less effective survival of the individual soul, 
opposed by a doctrine, priestly, prophetic, or poetic, that only a dim, 
strengthless existence in Sheol awaits the dead. The difference is that, 
whereas among the Greeks and Romans the popular view eventually 
prevailed, among the Hebrews it was the priestly-prophetic doctrine 
which gained the day. H. I. BEL. 


The Mahabharata: Analysis and Index. By E. P. Ricz. (Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, London, 1934.) 


The Pravacana-séra of Kunda-kunda Acdrya together with the com-: 
mentary, Zattva-dipikad, by AMRTACANDRA Sori. English transla- 
tion by B. Fappgcon, edited with an introduction by F. W. THomas. 
Jain Literature Society Series. Vol. I. (Cambridge at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1935.) 

THESE two works, very different in purpose and scope, have a common 
interest from a theological point of view. They are intended to aid in 
giving a direct picture of two forms of Indian religion. Mr Rice’s 
analysis is full enough to be of interest in itself as a concise narrative of 
the epic, and it forms an invaluable guide for any one who wishes to 
follow the thread of the whole or to refer to it in order to grasp the 
religious and philosophical principles of Hinduism. The other book is 
a masterly translation of a comprehensive exposition of Jainism by a 
Jain sage and his commentator. Jainism is without the graces through 
which Buddhism appeals to the West, but like Hinduism it is still 
a living religion of India. Both these books should be of the greatest 
value for any one who before trying to convert Hindus or Jains wishes 
to find out what they really believe. 

Perhaps not every missionary would now agree with the late J. N. 
Farquhar, who declared that belief in the essentials of Hinduism was 
bound to decay as surely as belief in witches and other fears have 
disappeared at home. These essentials will have to be understood and 
countered with as much careful thinking as any other antichristian 
philosophy requires, for they are not mere survivals from savage habits 
of thought. On the other hand it looks like mere sadduceeism when 
Professor Pratt (referring especially to Buddhism and Christianity) says, 
‘it seems to me an unfortunate and misleading question to ask which of 
these two great religions is true and which false’, That question is 
fundamental to every sincere Hindu and Christian. Mr Rice holds 
still another position. He hopes that his book may ‘prepare the way 
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for that day for which many hope, when, by fuller knowledge of other 
peoples, and by mutual sympathy and goodwill, all different symbolisms, 
theories, mythologies, and aspirations, which in past centuries have 
been helpful to peoples in widely separated portions of the globe, may 
find their reconciliation in a unanimity of religious ideals, which shall 
transcend all those hitherto current, and command acceptance from the 
conscience of universal man’. But at present the contradictions are 
there, and with such helps as these it will be possible to get nearer to 
determining what they are. E, J. Tomas. 


Buddhism: its Birth and Dispersal, by Mrs Ruys Davips, D.Litt, 
M.A. (Home University Library ; Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 
London.) Revised edition, 1934. 


Tuis ‘revised edition’ of a work written twenty-two years ago is 
really a new book: the revision has been complete. Mrs Rhys Davids 
puts before us in a lucid and reasoned way the fruits of her constant 
and close reading of the Pali texts during these twenty-two years. Her 
conclusions, sometimes definite, sometimes tentative, often penetrating, 
and always sober, cannot therefore be ignored: at least for a true 
understanding of original Buddhism they shou/d not be ignored. And 
by ‘ original Buddhism’ Mrs Rhys Davids makes it abundantly clear 
that she does not mean the monk-ridden system, called Hinayana, 
which is what most people think of when they think of ‘ Early 
Buddhism’. She means the message of the Founder and of his co- 
workers, ‘co-founders’, as it was set forth defore the domination of 
monkdom had obscured it and hidden it under a shrivelling system 
marked by the dread that man could and should become More 
than he at present is. In order to get at the bedrock of the teaching 
of the Founder, Mrs Rhys Davids takes as her premiss the view that 
‘ World-religions shew a More of some kind in man, but never a Less’. 
Original Buddhism, she says, is no exception. Only we must not seek 
it in the ‘Four Truths of Ill’, in the ‘ Eightfold Way’, in the ‘ three 
marks ’—man as impermanent, suffering, not-a-self—or in the other 
formulae which are quoted time and again as being Buddhism. The 
tragedy is that the original stuff of Buddhism survives only in frag- 
ments. But in these fragments, to a most interesting discussion of 
which a large part of this book is devoted, we see man unencumbered 
by monkish fears, aware that he is something more than mind and 
body, seeking that Self Which is Reality ; man exercising his will ; man 
holding communion in jidna with other men who have gone before in 
their career through the worlds; man becoming a More while pro- 
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gressing during many life-spans towards a Most. After reading Mrs 
Rhys Davids’s brilliant exposition of her fragments we are compelled 
to believe with the Thera Anuruddha that Gotama ‘taught a further 
than that’, and not a monkish lessening of man’s powers and faculties. 

Mrs Rhys Davids’s sections on the Councils and Missions are also 
specially deserving of study. Every writer and student would do well 
to emulate the historical outlook which she consistently observes, and 
without which original Buddhism must remain unintelligible. 

I. B. HorNeER. 


Recherches sur [ Qluvre littéraire de Pélage. (Revue de Philologie |x 
(1934) pp. 9-42) by G. DE PiinvaL. (Paris, Klincksieck.) 


Tuts learned and interesting article is an attempt to identify all sur- 

viving works of Pelagius, under whatsoever names they have been 
preserved. The author has given a list of altogether twenty-one writings 
which he believes to have had Pelagius for author. Some identifica- 
tions had already been proposed, but this is by far the longest list ever 
published. It is evident that the writer has studied all these writings 
very closely from the point of view of language as well as of subject- 


matter, and his views deserve the closest attention. A fair number of 
these works are printed among the letters falsely attributed to Jerome 
(Migne P.Z. xxx), and what we now want is a critical edition of each of 
them. The late Dr Hilberg of Czernowitz was in possession of a large 
number of sheets detailing the exact contents of all the manuscripts of 
Jerome’s Epistles of which he had any knowledge. If these be still in 
the possession of the Vienna Academy, they would be invaluable to 
a future editor’ of Pseudo-Hieronymian Epistles. His own edition 
is of course confined to genuine Jerome. It requires more knowledge 
than I possess to test De Plinval’s conclusions throughout. He is 
certainly to be congratulated on his début, and further contributions 
to this subject may be expected from him, including an edition of the 
De Induratione Cordis Pharaonis, rediscovered by Dom Morin a genera- 
tion ago. 

On p. 11 ‘ Ananius’ should be ‘ Anianus’ ; p. 12 ‘ Baillol’ should be 
‘Balliol’; p. 38, for exhortaria read exhortatoria. 


1 | had the honour to go through all or nearly all the MSS of Jerome’s Epistles 
now in Britain for Dr Hilberg’s purpose, but naturally kept no copy of the lists 
I made for him. 
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Medieval Latin Word-list from British and Irish Sources prepared by 
J. H. Baxter and C. Jounson, with the assistance of Puy us 
ABRAHAMS, under the direction of a committee appointed by the 
British Academy. (Oxford University Press, 1934.) 


Ir is by now fairly well known that considerable preparations have 
been made in recent years in various countries for a new dictionary to 
take the place of the great work of Ducange. Since his day much new 
material has become available, and the new work is far beyond the 
scope of one man’s activities. A large English committee was appointed 
by the British Academy, and Scottish, Irish, and American committees 
were formed to co-operate with it. These committees have very properly 
concerned themselves with the British and Irish sources for the new 
Ducange. ‘The response of contributors has been sufficiently gratifying 
to justify the publication of a tentative list of words (and meanings) from 
their collections. These have been made from authors belonging to 
the period between a.D. 400 and 1600. 

The words are printed only on the left-hand side of the page, an 
equally large space being left vacant for additions and other annotations. 
This is a novel procedure, but at once indicates that the work is in no 
way intended to be final. Not only are definitions generally provided, 
but the dates of the documents in which the words have been found 
are also given. The general scheme is to include such words as are 
believed to be unclassical, or the senses of which are believed to be 
unclassical. There is no doubt that the volume will be immensely 
helpful to all readers of medieval literature and documents, not excluding 
possessors of Ducange. 

Readers need to be warned against the supposition that the earliest 
date given for a word or sense in this list represents the earliest occur- 
rence of the word or sense in Latin as a whole, which may very well 
be fixed later in some continental writing or other. For instance, no 
one knows better than Dr Baxter that forinsecus (adv.) is a very favourite 
word of St Augustine, though the earliest date given for it here is 735. 
Readers must not expect more from the book than it sets out to perform. 
The list of authors begins with St Patrick, but what if Dr Ardill is right 
in assigning him to the second century? And why is Pelagius, whose 
date is known, not at the head of the list? It was a wise procedure to 
confine the examination of Bede to the historical works, because we do 
not yet know by any means how much of the remaining works is original. 

This work, published at the price of half a guinea, is indispensable. 

“i A. SOUTER. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, April 1935 (Vol. cxx, No. 239: 
14 Burleigh Street, London, W.C. 2). W. H. Ricc The purpose of the 
Fourth Gospel—P. Sutiivan Church and Religion in England, 1660- 
1800—S. AppLesHaw The High Church movement in Victorian 
fiction—G. W. O. AppLEsHAW Benedict XIV (1740-1758): his con- 
tribution to the problem of Church government—F. L. Cross Some 
recent work in English philosophy—Notes on Finland—Reviews—Short 
Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, April 1935 (Vol. xxxiii, No. 3: Constable & Co., 
London). R. B. Mowat The treachery of the intellectuals (‘La 
trahison des clercs’)—J. A. Hopson Force necessary to government— 
H. L. Stewart Can parliamentary government endure ?—R. W. LiviNc- 
sTONE Christianity and Hellenism—L. J. CoLtins In defence of Loisy— 
E. T. Campacnac Harmony in Education—A. TURNER The teaching 
of Religion today—A. L. Maycock Bede and Alcuin (735—1935)—T.C. 


Hatt Continental Protestantism and English Dissent—R. Corkry 
Does moral obligation imply the future life?—F. J. Foakes JACKSON 
Anna Comnena—F. A. M. Spencer Demonic powers: the case for their 
reality—G. D. Hicks Survey of recent philosophical literature—Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, April 1935 (Vol. xxviii, No. 2: 
Harvard University Press). HH. A. WoLrson The internal senses in 
Latin, Arabic, and Hebrew philosophic texts—L. W. Jones The text of 
the Bible and the script and art of Tours. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, January 1935 (Vol. xlvii, No. 1: Abbaye de 
Maredsous, Belgium). A. Witmart Un sermon sur la résurrection 
corporelle emprunté 4 S. Grégoire, passé sous le nom de S, Augustin— 
L. Goucaup Une oraison protéiforme de l’ Ordo commendationis animae— 
A. Witmart Les sermons d’Hildebert—E. Sapse Deux points con- 
cernant l’histoire de l’abbaye de Saint-Pierre du Mont-Blandin (x*-xie 
sitcles)—A. WiLMArRT Une lettre sur les cathares du Nivernais (v. 1221)— 
Comptes rendus—Pu. Scumitz Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine, tome iv. 
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Analecta Bollandiana (Vol. liii, Nos, 1 and 2: 24 boulevard Saint- 
Michel, Brussels). P. Peerers Sainte Sousanik, martyre en Arméno. 
Géorgie I—R. Devrexsse Le texte grec de l’Hypomnesticum de 
Théodore Spoudée—H. DeLeHaye Domnus Marculus—B. DE Gairrigr 
Les reliques de l’abbaye de San Millan de la Cogolla au xiii® sitcle—P, 
Grosjean De S. Johanne Bridlingtoniensi collectanea—M. Corns Note 
sur un ancien manuscrit de Malonne—Bulletin des publications hagio- 
graphiques. 


Revue Biblique, April 1935 (Vol. xliv, No. 2: J. Gabalda et Cie, 
Paris). P. Montet, P. BucHEer Un dieu cananéen A Tanis: Houroun 
de Ramsts—R. DeEvreEssE Anciens commentaires grecs de 1’Octa- 
teuque—A. J. Festuciire Les mystéres de Dionysos—M.-J. LAGRANGE 
L’/histoire ancienne du Canon du Nouveau Testament—L.-H. Vincent 
Les Fouilles de Teleilat Ghassoul—M.-R. Savicnac et G. HorsFietp 
Le Temple de Ramm—Recensions— Bulletin. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. cxvi, Nos. 1 and 2: A. Bader, 
Rottenburg a.N.). MULLER Aus Familienbriefen des Kardinals Franz 
Ehrle—PoscHMann ‘ Mysterien-gegenwart’ im Licht des hl. Thomas— 
NAcELE Des Johannes Chrysostomus Homilien zu den Timotheus- 


briefen des hl. Apostels Paulus und die Zeit ihrer Abfassung—Jepin 
Entstehung und Tragweite des Trienter Dekrets iiber die Bilder- 
verehrung—H6rer Das Lebenswerk W. Diltheys in theologischer 
Sicht—Muscuarp Die Férderung der kirchlichen Wissenschaft durch 
die Papste Benedikt XV und Pius XI—Besprechungen. 





